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ian New Natrosat Raa does not hold itself responsib'e 
vows expressed by correspondents. Well written and 
teresting communications will be gladly received.} 


Our Mississippi Letter. 


VicKSBURG, Miss., July 27, 1873. 

; Kictors of the New National Bra and Citizen 
For the past three weeks I have been kept 
so busv in our political affairs that I have 
not had time to pen you a line. And even 
sow I am just enjoying a breathing spell. 
The excitement among the aspirants for the 
various offices, from Governor down to Con- 
table, is at fever heat. Some of them are 
resorting to mean, low, and disgraceful abuse 
ind vituperation, whilst others are contend- 
ug with each other upon strictly honorable 
pl n ples, and are perfectly friendly in their 

trife for the same offices. 

it is a foregone conclusion that Gen. Ames 
ihe nominated for Governor, in spite of 
pposition that is being brought 


wrainst him. There is no man in the State 
«ho stands better with the Republicans than 
Gen. Ames. He is young, but stands firmly 
fixed in bis principles, and fights his oppon- 
ents with determined energy. His adminis- 
tration of affairs as military governor of the 
State, and his manly course as United States 
Senator, have endeared him to the people; 
nd there is no position that he would 

me a candidate for but he could get. 
4. strong, however, as Gen. Ames is, it 


would indeed be a hard matter for him to 
eed Goy. Powers, if he (Gov. P.) was 
not intluenced by certain men who have com- 
paratively no influence with the party. He 
tiered these men to get into his confidence, 
ind induced him to resort to certain yieasures 
which are antagonistic to the interest of the 
and of the people. I have always 

id that Gov. Powers is sincere in his 

, and honest in his purposes; but his 
ilumnentis juvenile, which unfits him to be 
tundard-bearer of a great party, and 
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JOSEPH W. PILES, ES@., 
of Washington county. 

There are many young men who are young 
in years but as matured in their habits as 
men of forty and fifty years. And this sub- 
ject is one of them. He is slow in his delib- 
erations, fixed in his principles, and as true 
in his professions as the needles of the com- 
pass. He is never hasty in anything, but 
always feels that the affairs of life require 
more of slow and deliberate action than hasty 
and unmatured plans. 

To illustrate this I will relate an incident 
that a relative of his told me of him. 

On a certain night his mother thought a 
robber was in the house, and he being the 
only male in the house at the time, his 
mother called him several times, crying 
‘*Joseph! Joseph!! A robber is in the 
house ; get up and give the alarm.”’ He was 
slow in answering, and his mother called 
him a second time.: But instead of rising 
immediately, he replied with deliberation, 
‘* Mother, please give me time to think.’ 
But when he did rise the robber, doubtless, 
felt it safer to make tracks. 

I have always felt a strong friendship for 
Mr. Piles from our first meeting, and the 
more I see of him the more I am impressed 
with his stability of character and his manly 
principles. He is a brother of my other 
friend, Hon. James H. Piles, alias ‘‘Tacitus,”’ 
of Panola county, and a son of Mr. Piles, of 
Springfield, Ohio, one of the wealthiest and 
most social colored men of that State. 

As you will see, I commenced this letter 
nearly two weeks since, but trust that it 
retains its freshness. Civis. 





War of Races. 


To the Bdiiors of the New National Bra and Citizen 

In looking over some recent numbers of 
the Capital, we read an article upon the 
“*War of Races.”’ 

Since the rebellion changed the status of 
the negro in this country, many men have 
done their best to impress the people with 
the idea that sooner or later we will have 








+e administrator of the affairs of the State. 

The colored people of the State intend to 
have a larger representation on the State | 

ket during the next Administration than | 
we have have had during the present. We| 
now have but one colored State officer-—Nec- 
retary of State—but 1 think colored men | 
will be nominated in our next convention for | 
Jicutenant Governor, Secretary cf State, 
and Superintendent of Education. This will 


not be a fair representation in proportion to 
our numbers, but it is all that we ask for the 
present. There are about six aspirants for 
Lieutenant Governor; ten for Secretary of 
State, and four for Superintendent of Educa- 
tion. We expect stormy times in our Con- 
vention, but I trust a good ticket will be 
presented to the people, which will command 
their undivided support. 

In commencing my personnels a few weeks 
since, I intended including three of our most 
promising young men in the State, but have 
tailed to mention them. I trust, therefore, 
that you will give space for them, and hence- 
forth my letters shall be confined to general 
matters. One of the gentlemen is my 
young friend, 





H. H. GOODRUM, ESy., 

of this city. Fine looking, fascinating in 
his manners, stylish in his dress, command- 
ing in appearance, and a good, well-cultivat- 
ed mind, he stands number one with the 
young men of the State. Could friend Good- 
rum devote four or five years more to 
intellectual training, he would be a bright 
star in the galaxy of rising men. I have 
often employed him in my office whenever 
there is any extra writing to be done, and 
have always found hina apt and business-like. 

He has about three-fourths aristocratic 
Mississippi blood flowing through his veins. 
He is about twenty-three years of age, and 
bas more of Pinchback’s carriage than any 
one I have yet seen. 

Another rising young man of our State is 

JOHN D. WERLES, JR., 
ot Washington county. If there is any- 
thing that gladdens one’s heart, and makes 
him feel that our country is being handed 
down to wiser generations, it is to see our 
youug men preparing themselves for the 
higher walks of life. 

Friend Werles is one of the most promis- 
ing young men we have in the State. Well 
educated, bright in intellect, shrewd in his 
practices, an indefatigable student, he has a 
luture before him that may well be envied. 
lic was appointed by the Legislature in 1870 
as State Librarian, but resigned the latter 
part of that year, and removed to Green- 
ville, Washington county, where he could 
have a wider field of usefulness, and where 
he could better devote himself to the study 
of law. Here he was employed as deputy 


| profits escape into some other man’s pocket. 





Circuit Clerk, which gave him a thorough 
practical knowledge of law. And last year, 
he was admitted to practice, passing a thor- 
ugh and searching examination. One of 
his first cases brought him a fee of twelve or 
lifteen hundred dollars! Tle is now employ- 
el by the Board of Supervisors of his 
county as its attorney, and discharges his 
luty acceptably to the entire community. 
lruly, friend Werles has a bright future, and 
may he never let it grow dim. 
Auother of our strong young men is 
PETER CROSBY, ESQ., 
County Treasurer of this county. Friend 
Crosby reminds one more of Abraham 
Lincoln than any one I have ever seen. 
Tall, large-boned, and wiry in form, it seems 
almost impossible for him to stand erect, 
His physiognomy denotes exceeding shrewd- 
.¢5*; and the manner in which he makes a 
auvass for an office indicates that his physi- 
zuomy—like figures—don't lie. 

He is one of our most prominent candidates 
‘or Sheriff; and, were he not opposed by 
such strong men as Hon. C. W. Bush, W. T. 
Montyomery, Esq., C. H. Smith, Eeq., and 
G. W. Walton, Esq., his march into the 
“Lerilt’s office would be an easy one. As it 
4, his opponents will have to work like 
Yeavers to defeat him. The only objection 
[ have to friend Crosby is, he dislikes men 
t other States to aspire to positions in this 
“tate. Perhaps, however, this is only the 
“ase when the men get in his way. He has 
Wade an unexceptionable Treasurer; and, 
should he get into the Sheriff's office, I know 
Le will discharge his duties faithfully and 
well, 

Aud now let me close this letter on my 
ipecial young friend 


upon us what they are pleased to calla “‘war 
of races.” 

No one but the oppressor and his tool 
fear a calamity of this kind. Men who have 
done right, and whose consciences don’t 
haunt them, have no suspicions, no dread. 

In the discussion the writer of the article 
does not seck light or information, but he 
deliberately arrays himself in opposition to 
all weaker races, and in his own way excuses 
the means used by the stronger looking to 
extermination. 

Like others who have gone before him, he 
is a negro admirer to this extent, as long as 
Pompey can wield a hoe, as long as he is 
content with his condition, as long as he is 
willing to be scourged or sold, as long as he 
is even ready (as soon as he sees the shadow 
of a white man across his path) to doff his 
hat, ‘‘saryant, Massa,’’ then “‘our civiliza- 
tion, Christianity, education, enlightenment, 
maxims, and sentiments,’ all go out after 
him with that gushing fullness and freeness 
that the water exhibited when Moses smote 
the rock in the wilderness. 

But Pompey is tired using the hoe, and the 


He is tired with ignorance, and he buys a 
spelling book. He is weary with a slave’s 
lot, and he becomes free even though he ex- 
changes his hoe for a Springfield rifle. Pom- 
pey being in this advanced condition, and 
deprived ‘‘of the protection which an eco- 
nomical interest had established in his favor,’’ 
he is placed ‘‘in extreme and perpetual 
jeopardy,’’ says the writer, and here we have 
the cue to his negro hate. 

In reconciling one with the other we do 
not pause to learn physical, intellectual, and 
moral differences ; these are not essential to 
a proper solution as to whether two races can 
live in the same country, differing, as they 
must, in many essentials. 

It depends upon whether the dominant 
party have the moral courage to do right, 
whether there is enough true Christianity in 
the people to compel them to respect and 
adhere to the teachings of holy writ, and all 
the talk about physical, intellectual, and 
moral differences are side issues, conjured 
up to mislead and bewilder, for they cannot 
in any way have bearing upon deciding as 
between mght and wrong as applicable to 
men. 

When we soar away into the higher regions 
of intellectual and moral science, to fully 
appreciate the situation all the appliances of 
education come to assist, and whatever 
knotty and intricate questions crop out we 
are enabled to solve them by an application 
of some of the rules which surround the 
sciences. 

But we cannot apply these rules when the 
problem is: can the races live in peace in 
the same country. 

What difference does it make to us when 
we determine to disagree whether our moral, 
intellectual, and physical natures are alike 
or not? How often do we see the boy in all 
respects the very ambrotype of the father, 
-and yet that very boy finds himself as widely 
different from his parent in his likes and dis- 

likes as one pole is distant from the other. 
The differences which lead to bloodshed 
| among men, whether they are all white or 
| black and white, find their birth and culture 
| in causes far below the standard which intel- 
| leet and morals set up; they spring from 
| mean prejudices, generated through long 
| years of studied oppression. At this ad- 
| vanced stage of the world, when mind has 
wrought so much, it seems and itis a waste 
of time to talk about men being unable to 
dwell togetherin harmony. And this is true 
in view of the fact that perhaps every nation 
to a greater or less extent at some period in 
its history felt the effects of oppression. 

The Anglo-Saxons are an instance. Prior 
to the Norman conquest, and after, they 
were barbarous, rude, an@ in these wars, 
though they may haye been victorious, they 
lost prestige at Hastings, and their ancient 
liberties passed away, like the dew which 
the morning sun dispels, and no student of 
history from that eventful, disastrous day, 
can put his pen apom apy well conceived ex- 
tensive plan, originated by the Saxons, for 
the recovery of their lost liberties. 

They seemed to have adapted themselves 
to circumstances, and it was not until « 
higher civilization flowing imto England, 
commerce, the intermarrying of Norman and 








field, that the Saxon felt less the master’s 
collar around his neck, and gradually he 
became like his Norman conqueror, a free 
man. 

If physiques, intellect, and morals make 
the tremendous gulf between men of different 
races, how are we to reconcile the differences 
between men of the same race ? for men of 
the same race are an . 

As for instance the Catholic and Protest- 
ant Irish; these will no more affiliate than 
will water and oil unite. Yes, it is very 
“easy to moralize’’ and find soothing excuses 
when we have sworn to lay the heavy hand 
upon the man at our elbow because we know 
him to be weak, but we are careful not to 
indulge in such pastime if we can read fight 
in his eye. 

Races of men disagree not ‘* because they 
are incapable of understanding each other,” 
(this implies an incapability from natural 
causes, which is not admitted) but incapable 
because they propose to have it so, and thus 
hate is generated. 

We do not envy the man who admits, like 
the Capital man, that as against ‘‘special 
interest’? or ‘“‘special enmity,’ civilization, 
Christianity, education, enlightenment, max- 
ims and sentiments go for little.” If these 
fail to lift humanity to a higher plane, to 
conjure justice, then our Bible is a mere vol- 
ume filled with idle fables which have no 
origin in truth, and hence entitled to no re- 
spect. 

After all the hew and cry about this and 
that man who contributed to the present 
condition of the negro, or aided in his en- 
franchisement, such men acted just as they 
were compelled. Men were as they are now, 
but instruments working out the fiat of God. 
No man more than Mr. Lincoln was in favor 
of allowing slavery to remain within the old 
slave-holding States, and he yielded to the 
logic of events only when convinced that it 
was impossible to save the Union without 
letting slavery go. Could he haye saved 
both, then there had been no emancipation, 
and the legislation which has grown out 
of it. 

The red man may read his future in the 
setting sun, yet if he fights in the future as 
he has done witbin the last few months, he 
is likely to remain above ground some time. 
There is no comparison to be instituted 
between the Indian and the negro, for to the 
country they maintain different relations, 
and are to be estimated on a different ratio. 
The Indian has never been self-producing ; 
he has always been a consumer and a tax 
upon the country, and in the fields and work- 
shops his footsteps are not discernable. 
Different with the negro. The white man 
and negro have walked in the same path, 
neither being able to dismiss the other. 
And in whatever enterprise the white man 
embarked, the black was there if only in the 
humble position of vallet. He had eyes, 
ears, memory ; consequently he saw, heard, 
remembered. We fail to read his history in 
the history of the native Indian. The presence 
of the two races in the same school- house, the 
humanitarian laws upon our statute books 
made in his favor, the same accommodations 
in cars, boats, and hotels, even the refor- 
mation of our circuses and minstrel perform- 
ances with so little or none of Jim Crow, the 
elevation of the negro to office, these and 
many other stubborn facts are conclusive 
evidence that the negro is a fixture in this 
country. 

Yes, he is going to remain right here, the 
neighbor and friend of the white man, and 
ne process of extermination will drive him 
from the land of his birth. 

L’OUVRETURE. 


a 
Avery College. 


To the Editors of the New National Era and Citizen 

This institution, which has been almost 
during the last quarter of a century the sub- 
ject of much controversy and interest among 
the friends of education and the colored peo- 
ple in this country, has been for some time 
under the management of a board of trustees 
who seem to have forgotten that the property 
does not belong to themselves but to the 
colored youth of America. 

If they have not forgotten this, then are 
they doubly remiss when remembering the 
duty which the obligation imposes upon them. 
Most assuredly every man is pledged to con- 
serye the interests of the people whom he 
serves. But when a public benefaction is 
allowed to waste beneath the stroke of 
mouldering age, and the children of the rising 
generation are not bidden to go forth from 
clouds of ignorance to the acquisition of 
knowledge, we are led to believe that the 
managers, though able and competent, are 
little concerned whether humanity shall 
share the blessings of this munificent legacy. 

How long do they intend to continue the 
school in its present relapsed condition ? 
Has the public no claims to be regarded? 
Should not the people demand that some- 
thing be done in an advanced direction ? 

We see repeate d notices in the journals in 
reference to this college, and the opinion 
seems to be that this institution is still being 
assiduously supervised and carried on in the 
interest of those for whom it was estab- 
lished. 

It is one of the first schools in the land 
founded solely for the education of colored 
youth, and, while Fisk, Alcorn, Wilberforce, 
Hampton, and Howard, and other institu- 
tions are nobly performing their work, it be- 
comes a difficult matter to know why Avery 
College must remain in that dormant state. 

If schools less favored pecuniarily have 
succeeded against opposition and amid finan- 
cial embarrassments, the chances for Avery 
College are equally as good. 

There certainly is some hindering cause, 
and it belongs to the present managers to 
discover it and remove it. If the present 
location is unfavorable to the prosperity of 
the College, should not this fact be known 
by thistime? Are the members of the Board 
who control in that the educa- 
tional interest of five millions of people, so 
fettered in their opinions that they dare not 
do their duty ? 

The school ought never to have been dis- 
continued any more than that our National 
Government should suspend the administra- 
tion of public duties in time of mighty trials 
and struggles. 

Who rules the Board? Do the members 
succumb to the dictum of one man? 





Saxon, or some brave deed done upon the 


a 
Afier Preparation Werk. 


Te the Editors of the New National Era and Citizen 

The age in which we live eminently com- 
prehends a new era in the history of Ameri- 
can polities and legislation. The American 
citizen, both native-born and adopted, stand 
ou the threshold of a new order of things, 
which is preparing the way for new influ- 
ences. The barbarous practices of violence | 


ment of these ends. 


eral Government. 





If this be true, is speaks poorly for the 





and wrong which unhappily characterize a | 


At this late day, 


The right to erect religious edifices, the 
progress of State education, the growing con- 
dition of the South in her natural resources, 
by free labor, are happy features in our moral, 
intellectual, and physical status. 

The question I desire to lay before the 
educated and talented young colored men of 
Washington and the more Northern cities 
is the importance of going South. 

When I say the young colored men, I do 
not ask that all of this class of persons should 
necessarily make the South their permanent 


We particularly refer to a large majority 
of young men who have so eminently and 
efficiently, during the past ten years, fitted 
themselves as educators, lawyers, and phy- 
To this class I propose to address 
myself, with a view, though the article 
may fail to have its immediate effect, to 
afford at least a wholesome gratification 
for some to know that the demand at the 
South for these young men is greater than the 
John Milton is recorded to have 
said, if I recolleot the exact words, ‘‘I care 
not how late I come into life, so I come pre- 


That master composition, ‘‘Paradise Lost,” 
exhibits great preparation. 
tion of his vast research in history, theology, 
ethics, and political and natural philosophy, 
with his native genius and matchless imagi- 
nation, has achieved the grandest triumph | white man that we are a unit on the question 
in poetical literature that this world has ever | of perfect equality. MatTrT. 
known, and possibly can know. 
have been a reproach, nay, a shame, upon 
that man possessing the learning and ability 
which so wonderfully characterized Milton, 
to have lived and died without leaving the 
results of that knowledge, power, and skill| Notwithstanding this is the ‘‘off year” in 
for the enlightenment of coming ages. 
refer to this fact because his work utters the | lively and exciting one. There are 
sentiment of love, truth, immortality, and ‘* THREE RICHMONDS IN THE FIELD,”’ 
therefore a fit subject likely to touch the} and the colored voters have a correspond- 
consciences of men in their duty and rela-| ingly high sense of the importance of their 
tionship to humanity. There were other] ballots. First we have the Republicau ticket 
men in other times who have made excellent | headed by 

preparation for the active duty of life, from 
which has em‘nated lasting results for the 
benefit and comfort of-men. 

Noble deeds and memorable achievements Left alone in the world at the age of 13, 
demand due preparation for the accomplish- 
Men seldom work out 
great results without the necessary and re- 
quisit training which best fit them for the 
Omit this preparatory course, whe- 
ther in the field of science, law, or theology, 
your anticipatory object is but a name—its 
completeness cannot be attained. 

It is useless and nugatory for an American 
in this age of practicability to devote years 
and expense through a college curriculum, 
an academic school, or professional course 
with a view to practice the results of his 
attainments, and at the end of this onerous 
application to study, drop into some menial} of Senator Morton of Indiana. General 
position for the reason that the road is on- 
ward to wealth, ease, and affluence. 
this is an unmanly plea—nugatory—and 
therefore harmful in the end. 

The age of America is eminently a practi- 
We have no ecclesiastic or State 
preferments which characterise the English 

ion. ld i 
aes os cay peas 30th ult., who is personally a very affable 
honor; you must do it upon your own merits, 

wing out of istent and arduous labor. . 
Roads epee no nse paths to distinction or lorn hope.” The Liberals of Oblo are 
natural greatness either in the State or Gen- 
To be educated, to have 
thoroughly enlarged the faculties of your 
better nature, to have drank from the foun- 
tains of practical literature, to have learned 
from observation and experience wherein lay 
nobler sentiment of human greatness, and 


The combina- 


It would 


I 


I say 


but to assist in the general elevation of the | mittee 
people, and to combine their power and skill 


wisdom and administrative ability of the necessities of myriads of souls just emanci- 
gentlemen who manage the institution. 

The claims which this generation has upon 
the Trustees of Avery College are too sacred , this people ; they come to us on the grounds 
to be thus ignored. 
We need to avail ourselves of all of the You are needed South. Three millions 
means in our reach fer intellectual and moral and more of colored people require your aid 
development. We need to combine all of | and support. This is evident, and it is futile 
our powers so as to constitute an acting force | to attempt to explain it away. 

that shall enlarge the accumulating resources The millions just raised to freedom must 
of the colored people in America, and then be properly educated in the principles of 
the cause of education and humanity will go | sound morality, true religion, and practical 
onward to the accomplishment of good re- | government in order that they may meet the 


| orted from a thraldom of degrading influ- 
j ences ; they grow out of our identity with 


| of justice to ourselves and humanity. 


| new responsibilities conferred upon them by 
| national authority. The affinity of race is 
, too obvious a settled principle of nature to 
avoid its influence. 

Education, the excellencies of real man- 
hood, the exhibition of liberty, under the 
necessary restraint of law, are taught largely 
by the example of great and good men. The 
history of statesmanshfp, both of England 
and this country, show the truthfulness of 
| this statement. Doubtless, the Anglo-Sax- 
ons of America attribute their entire inde- 





large part of American annals, are giving | pendence to the noble examples of Wash- 


place to higher aspirations and nobler senti- ington, Madison, Henry, and others. Any 
In all sections of our country the 


paths of truth and right are becoming preva- | 


,race of people can better comprehend and 
| appreciate their relations to government and 


lent features in local and national govern-| oo.) other. when they can see the results 
ment, which gives the lie to the dogmas and : 


predictions of John C. Calhoun and his coad- 
jutors, in that “republican institutions, in 
their present and most useful form, could 
only be upheld on this hemisphere on the 
basis of African slavery.”’ 
however, it is useless to talk about our pro- 
gress with a view to convince the nation 
that the American people are advancing 
either in the moral, intellectual, or physical 
world, to say nothing of our national pros- 
The results of the late conflict be- 
tween the North and South are sufficient 
evidence that the country is preéminently 
The right of all competent persons 
to testify in courts, to sit on juries, the ballot, 
and the positions of trust and influence held 
by colored men, bespeak for us national 


and realize the fitness of their own people in 
the discharge of public duties of trust and 
influence, directing the administration of law 
and justice, and as finished educators. 
Apply this general statement to the moral 
and political condition of the colored people 
in the South, and you must inevitably arnve 
at this general conclusion: that the young 
men of Washington and the more Northern 
cities, who have during the past decade so 
ably equipped themselves in some of our 
colleges and institutions of learning as teach- 
ers and lawyers are better exemplars in the 
South, and, therefore, fit to do more good 
toward the recently emancipated than their 
former owners. The Southern white man 
has been teaching the negro a long time 
after the fashion of master and slave. The 
negro’s transition from bondman to freeman 
has been too sudden to make any effectual 
change in their mode of instruction. 

I am aware that many object to going South, 
supposing that the existing prejudice is too 
alarming to be overcome. I readily grant 
the truthfulness of the unhappy state of 
things; but as colored American citizens it 
will not do to shrink from party prejudices, 
sectional likes and dislikes. 4 

Brain power, supported by the necessary 
energy and constancy, is calculated to subdue 
human prejudices. Upon this statement let 
us take a case: Here we are ten or eleven 
thousand in the District of Columbia, why 
have we not a healthy sentiment shaped in 
the interest of all the people ? 

Why is it that the colored child is com- 
pelled to go out of its school district to find 
another elsewhere, suitable to its complexion, 
to learn the branches of a common-school 
education ? 

What is the matter here? Prejudice. We 
have felt the pressure of this demon here 
long enough, and thank God we have begun, 
with legitimate means, to overcome it. Had 
the recent judicial and political wisdom, and 
knowledge, as exhibited 1n the series of meet- 
ings on this mixed-school question in Wash- 
ington, been held in the interest of the mil- 
lions in the South, it would not only have 
given stronger evidence of philanthropy and 
patriotism, but had further convinced the 





Letter from our Cincinnati Cor- 
respondent. 


CINCINNATI, August 9, 1873. 
To the E:ditors of the New National Era and Citizen : 


Ohio politics, our campaign promises to be a 


HON. E. F. NOYES, 
chair and candidate for reélection. 
Governor Noyes worked his way through 


tary distinctions. 


State, and has since followed it through all 


JUDGE ISAAC C. COLLINS, 


UNCLE BILLY ALLEN,” 





the present incumbent of the gubernatorial | These are the only two positions thus far 


its changes of names and vicissitudes of for- a ¥ i 
tune till now—Liberty party, Free Soil! of thestate. Weare denied “mixed schools,” a er a na c ei cor -acate gp emglprt of 
party, Independent Democratic party, Re-| and the right to control such as we have is Vi — aati for aeainicaad i iughes 
publican party. As a stump speaker he | taken from us. (n this point and the ‘civil makes “te ona pond eke as = 
ranks as the best in the State, and is the peer | rights bill” the committee say that: ‘‘In- — ‘ih } 


easant gentlema admittance or compelled to accept an inferior 
- ea hr ion Garaein peed, Be substitute ; railroad and steamboat managers | The rebel press has for months set up 
’ 


mostly confined within the limits of Hamil-| 9d every way his pursuit of bappinces is) 
il hindered.”’ j ae 3 iniie » ow 

ne pore sep the = rapier oo me Many of the leading colored men of the | eae :aplce -pde ned “ine 
‘ate matter the same might have been said | State express themselves willing to abide by | ¢ te a ee ee vengestagtae ened 
at some time of every new party in the last | the action of the convention, which proposes | ” a = hanergay 

half century. However, the Liberals are | to try to adopt a policy which shall unite on seers aa 
strong here, may elect their candidates for | the colored men in the State in ret politi- 

: eal action. UGH. 
know, too, that in your owncountry much the Legislature, and possibly hold the dangers that surrounded us teachers and 
good might be accomplished by the exercise 
of these trained framers, to fail therefore, to 
exert an influence for good, is to have 
mistaken the object of your preparation. the United States Congress. 
What are the actual inducements that ought 
to prompt and influence our educated and ocratie hopes in the person of 
talented young men to settle South, particu- 
larly in the States recently in rebellion. Not 
as political adventures or transient exhibi- | soon to be ex-tinct as a politician. there 
tors of some nonsensical or flimsey show;| py se ra pally com- | little disorder, the Democratic papers 
ia Congress to report upon the ‘*bill | ‘* great confusion followed.” 


with that of the native Southerner in the | use of the famous expression that “Demo- | Conservative Convention in this city, 


balance of power, as the Free Soilers did in 
beeen oh and a Scsmmewte Te the Editors of the New Mational lira and Citizen 
y 


.50 their advantage to give us thelr orders for carda, 
5 Copies for | handbills, ete.. ete 

Fase baseunniatapereictetese-meticentoomionae | Ey 

changed their minds. It was hard work to| The temporary chairman was Mr. Hamon, 
induce him to “‘rup,"’ but the party was sat-| of Augusta county, and the permanent 
ised that he is the only man who can, under | chairman was the Hon. Thos. 8. Bocock. 

its banner, stand a ghost of a chance with | 
Noyes. 





It is well known that prior to the meeting 
of the Convention, there were two parties in 
THE COLORED VOTERS ; the State; one favoring the nomination of 
are very much dissatified with the treatwent Colonel Withers for Governor, and the other 
they have received in this State, and many | General Kemper. When they came to the 
of them are of the opinion that their condi- | city, each candidate was so strong that the 
tion can be little worse even under Demo- 
cratic @dministration. At present no notice 
is taken of our wishes, no attention paid to 
our demands for employment in either State or | fusion, trying to elect a temporary and 
Federal service, no consideration given to| permanent chairman suitable to both 
our claims however just or backed by ever so | factions. 
strong inducements. The colored men of 
this State are beginning to chafe under the 
odium heaped upon them for their political 


Withers faction would not yield an inch to 
the Kemper faction: thus they spent the 
whole of that afternoon ia disorder and con- 


General Kemper, who is supposed to be 
the strongest man in Virginia in the Demo- 
cratic ranks, was nominated for Governor, 
servitude to the Republican party, The re-| Colonel Withers for Lieutenant Goveraor, 
wards of their fealty is in promises which are | and Raleigh J. Daniel, Esq., for Attorney 
never redeemed, and many of them begin to | General. 
repudiate or send to protest all such notes. 
On the 30th ultimo, a conference of leading 
men took place in Columbus and five of them 
were selected to issue a 
CALL FOR A CONVENTION 
at Chillicothe, on the 22d instant. The 
‘“‘call’”” was promulgated yesterday, and, 
judging from assurances, it will be very 
largely responded to. Out of the number- 





In my last communication I stated that I 
understood that General Kemper was origin- 
ally from Maryland, but this is a mistake; 
he is a native Virginian, and so are the other 
nominees. 

The speeches made in this convention 
were characterized by the most bitter hatred 
towards the negro and Northern settlers. 


maber-) One gentleman exclaimed, “I am willing 
less employés of the government in this city | that the negro should have all the rights the 


there are but four or five colored, and not a| Constitution guarantees to him, but he shall 

single one of them in a position that requires | never rule Virginia.’ It is true the Consti- 
a higher qualification than muscle. Clerk-| tution allows him to vote and hold office, 

ships to use a long-handled pen, writing es-| and of course he can vote and hold office in 

says on glass, abstracts on carpets, and | Virginia as well as in any other State. Now, 

evolving scientific theories from the manipu- | if the majority of the people in the State de- 
lations of earth and air in the shape of dust, | sire to see a negro in oftice, and place him 

fire in the shape of coal, and water in the | there, he will rule in Virginia as much as in 

shape of saliva. Apparently, there is no| any other State. There is not much differ- 

hope that any of us may rise above the dig-/ ence in the two platforms. They say that 

nity of urinal inspector or sewer scavenger. | the issue is not national, nor has it anything 

Let any of our young men apply for some-| to do with national questions, but it is purely 

thing higher and they are amused at our pre-| Jocal, having to do with only the material 

sumption or horrified at our impertinence. | interest of the State. If they make this 

In the Postoffice with its one hundred and issue, of course we can defeat them; for, 

twenty-five employés not a single colored) since Virginia has been in the hands of the 

man had place until two weeks ago, when present party, it has made no progress. 

Mr. Foulds appointed a porter, who is per-| The debt of the State is $45,000,000, and her 

haps worth more money than Foulds him-| finances have been so badly managed that 

self. Hamilton county is but a sample ofthe | at times she can hardly pay the interest. 

condition of things throughout the State. | fer soil abounds in rich minerals; but her 

There is nota single colored employé in any| hatred to Northern capitalists, who differ 

court house in the Statc, and the ouly colored | from them politically, prevents the digging 

man you mect inside the capitol is a visitor. | of those mines and making them profitable 

We are justly indignant at these things, and | to the State and country. Her many rapid 

if they are not remedied before the October | streams might turn scores of mills, and thus 

election we propose to let all county nomina- | enable her to send flour to all parts of this 
tions of the party go by default. We will] country and others; but her bitter invectives 
adopt the “‘passive policy” and vote only | against the National Government, and het 

the State ticket. missiles at Northern men keep her inferior 
The Republican majority in the Senate] to all other States—a relic of her former 

cannot be effected by our action, and as] greatness. 

Thurman is both able and honest, we won’t She may, indeed, talk about her Washing- 

take it very hard to have him returned. ton “‘first in war, first in peace, and first in 

The committee say that: ‘‘Republican] the hearts of his countrymen;’’ but until 
constituencies in the North, fail to recognize | she believes and carries into execution the 
the merit of colored men among them, great principles laid down by one of her 
although a generous example is given by | greatest sons (Thomas Jefferson) that ** All 
colored constituencies in the South, who not | men are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
unfrequently set aside their own favorite} tain inalienable rights, among which are 
men, to show their devotion to the Republi- | life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
can dogma, that rights and political prefer-| she can never expect to regain her former 
ment should depend upon merit and not upon | position. 

the mere accidents of race or colpr. Ifa} Both parties are busily engaged at work 
stranger visiting Ohio, should consider the | preparing for the canvass. Colonel Hughes 
race of the men appointed to office by the} and G. P. Ramsdell have been in the city 
National authorities, or if he should make a | some days. 

tour of the court houses, the State house,| Richmond is not only a political center, 
the asylums and other buildings controlled | but it is also a social center. 

by the Republican party, he would be justi-| Several excursions have been here from 
fied in believing that there are no colored | your city, and several from the different por- 
men in the State belonging to that party, 30 | tions of the State. 

rigidly are we excluded from anything which| We have any number of pic-nics, and the 
might look like an equality of right in office | old folks, as well as the younz ones, seem 
holding.” And the call is signed by Peter | to enjoy themselves finely. 

H. Clark, J. S. Tyler, John Booker, Lewis I was pleased to meet here Mr. John W. 
D. Easton, and J. T. Williams. Cromwell, one of Virginia’s sons, who has 
A large delegation will go up from this | just been promoted from a first to a second- 
place, and already the party organs begin to| class clerkship in the Sixth Auditor’s Office 
advise us what to do and how to do it. O¢! of the Treasury Department; and also Mr. 
course we need advice, and return our! W. F. Armistead, originally from VPorts- 
thanks. mouth, Virginia, but now principal of a 
Colonel Harlan is the only Federal ap-| school in Camden, New Jersey. 

pointee in the State. Mr. Clark was otfered We can feel but highly honored by the 
asort of detective position in the Pension | setting apart of so much of your paper last 
Bureau, which he very respectfully declined. | week to Virginia affairs, and we feel our- 





selves under many obligations for your gen- 
tendered to colered men, and they seem to/| erosity. 

bear upon their face the mark of having been A careful survey of the condition of our 
especially created for colored men. people in the State shows us that they are 


college, and by his own exertions has rapid- White office holders never give positions | improving wonderfully, and whenever we 
ly climbed upward into both civil and mili- | to young colored men, and it seems to never | get journals--unprejudiced journals—tike 


occur to the heads of the departments to] yours to represent us, there will be no diffi- 


Impressed with the principles of the | give some of our representative men a place | culty in deciding the question, ‘What shall 
Liberty party (don’t confound it with| with some patronage attached to it. Any | we do with the negro?” 
‘‘Liberal,’’) he left his studies at the age of leading man dare not imperil his own influ- | 
7, took the stump in Vermont, his native | ence by accepting less than this. 


Yours, very truly, 
Wiitiam C. RoaNnk. 
Another cause of indignation is = a 
THE SCHOOL QUESTION Lorrspurna, Va., August 2, 1872. 


sei give us, entire, his soul-stirring speech of ac- 
stead of a generous recognition of these 


re : tance. 

Noyes spent four years of service in the | cisims to protection and consideration, to | “°P’ Pe Say ae 

army during the war, and made what he calls | our regret, we find that a Congress contain- What oe y “a ~ . 4 - - nye 
his ‘‘contribution to freedom,” July 4th, |ing a majority of Republicans, while it can — a in Virginia pe 

1864, in the shape of a shattered leg, ; which | find a two-thirds vote in favor of amnesty to|“®™* ae 
has twice been amputated. Second we have | rebels, cannot find a majority in favor of a But to realize the deadly antagonism to 


satisfactory civil rights bill ite jest, humane and progressive sentiments 


the nominee ofthe Liberal canvention onthe | ‘Meantime toschools and other public in- | ™ustering to the old rebel camps, one must 


tations man : have lived here through the fierce, terrible, 
yr . Pct seShaansl sm unscrupulous Walker campaign of 'o%. 


im accommodsti that great triumph of fraud, conspiracy, and 
ei roe: atom. intimidation as the mode! of the present 

















Let us hope in God’s mercy to be spared, 
in the next three months, the terrors and 
——eEE 
Retters rem Vigee, political friends of the Freedmen in that 
awful summer, when we owed protection of 

In my last communication I promised to | !ife to the firm, loyal, military commander, 
give you a description of the workings of the | General Canby. A murderous onslaught 


Third, we have the representative of Dem- | Cooseryative Convention which met in this | was made ona defenceless company of colored 


. When the Lynchburg Convention was | men and women on the Court-house green, 
a”, Le ae ieee aoe af. Ooe August 9, 1369, by apparent Virginia Ku 


ex-Mayor, ex-Congreseman, ex-Senator, and | State delighted in making fun of the delegates | Klux, to avenge the Republican, vote of the 


colored men. A black man was killed and 
others maimed and wounded. Then General 
Canby sent us the troops. We cannot for- 
get the savage nature of the foe displayed 
im the fiery ordeal of insu‘t and prosecution 








of mannfactures and the devel- re in favor of thip war and the next.” | I can say something of the disorder and | through which our gevtle, lamented friend, 
opecnt of br sotecal rescues. pag optic ‘ fm that memorable body of “ Vir- ; (kaown in Washington) passed. 
Why, they grow out of the wants éad\ ol even like “Uncle Billy’) ginia’s Noble Sons.” (Concluded on third page.) 
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existence, for a share in the honor that at-| 
taches to all who Were »' t ahd ener- 
getic in the work of the nation to 
abhor and destroy that blot upen the other- 
wise fair pages of its history. , » 


want here is of competent and throughly- | with race prejudice as to 7 ic ; “s music contained some of the most exquisite 
ed teachers, and this can only be cured | upon a'face because some of mbes horrible toupder is added | harmonies, and the several voices blended 
by establishment of normal classes where struggling for life from ; nf 
It 


essness .| togethersweetly. The large audience, whilst 
may be prepared. * of dut cadet a a this introductory verse was being sung, were 
: understood that's course Of not less | etiquette of a Saratoga tall-regm. Had 
Mr. Pollard says: ‘By a gemarksble Co- | than six months is absgjutely mecessary to | been that equality among 
| incidence the opportunity is created for the | prepare even the most intelligent lady as a/ treatment by the boat’s company, there 


breathlessly silent, but &carcely had the con- 
and Alton lroad on Saterday | - 
South to vindicate now both its old positions | teacher for the Kindergarte®; for while the }would have been equality in obtaining pos- 


clading strains of the melody died away than 
| night last. These “‘unavoidable accidents’’ | there arose a simultaneous applause, which 
becoming alarmingly frequent, and but 
concerning slavery, that which saw what was | routine of the school js a connected and de- | session of the fife-boat, and possibly more 
evil in it and that which, on the other hand, | lightful play for the child, it # serious and! lives saved. 


i are | testified unmistakably of the delight with 
i | which these simple yet pathetically-touching 
(for the foolish tendency of the eueenes: Se i strains had been listened to. The first part 
look upon them as really unavoidable, could of the programme was varied by the intro- 
insisted that there was something of good in | exhaustive work for the teacher. Bhe must 
county, and Btate from which the change fs to be mate} it, By acknowledging the success of eman- not only have a clear mind, a great love for 


be checked, and safety be made the rule in- | duction of a soul-stirring composition, which 

stead. While we do not justify lynching, we | the secretary (Mr. Pike) stated had done 
Attention to this will eave much trouble | cipation, so far as it implies that the negro children, and power to comprehend their 
LEWI8 H. DOUGLASS is better off now than when he was a bond- intellectual operations, but she must also 











. _— == | rhe words were exceodingly simple, but the 
NEW NATIONAL ERA 
AND CITIZEN. 


All communications for pablication in the Naw Nartowat “a 
Kaur mnet be addressed to Lewis I. Donglas 

Rusiness letters from anberribers and advertisers shoald 
be addresses! to Frederick Douglass, Jr., Lock Box 31 

This paper is not responsible for the views expressed by 

orn ents. 
: pee oe eee changing their residences, and desiring 
to hare the New Nawosat Baa forwarded to them, should 
be partientar in writing as to state Milly the new address, 
embracing town, conaty, and Btate, as well a the town, 
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to the studied effort to the colored 


elemené in the party mie 
Oar edpeapelitest fremplada nati, i@ another 
columa, shop us thag the feeling gmong the | 
colored voters of thé Stateef ip 
thusiastic Republican management 
nsec be ral Jangerous ignoring of - | feel that the conductor of the coal train who, 
element of strength were laid aside and col- | of his own volition and reckless disregard of | 


x 





——— 
Leu 


| more for negro emancipation than anything 
The people of Louisiana are paying their 


else, “John Brown's body lies mouldering 
in the grave.’’ The singing of these words 


FAitor-in-chief. 








THURSDAY, AUGUST 21, 1873. 





SURSCRIBERS TAKE NOTICE! 


We will present each person, subser bing 
for the New Nationar Ena one year, 8 
fine photograph of Toussaint TOuvreture. 





| 





Take Notice, 


| 

A very large number of our subscribers | 
may not remember that the time for which 
they subscribed to the NEw NATIONAL 
ERA AND Citizen has already expired. To 
such we say send in your money and renew 
for another vear. The New NATIONAL ERA 
AND CITIZEN is filling a place and doing a 
work that no other paper in the United 
States occupies or performs. It presents a 
solid and unflinching front in the battle for 
equality before the law and the full recogni- 
tion of the citizenship of colored American 
Its columns teem with correspond- 
ence from all over the country. ‘The rising 
intellect of our colored youth finds expres- 
sion in well-written essays printed in our 
Thus are the colored young ladies 


citizens. 


columns. 
and gentlemen encouraged to efforts in lit- 
erature and The 
ERA AND CITIZEN is the organ of our col- 
ored youth, who are fast coming into the 


good works generally. 


possession of an ability that will, if properly 
directed, make them useful aud prominent 
among the best. It is the organ of every 
colored man who is struggling for advance- 
ment and enlightenment. Its aim is to show 
the ability of the race by keeping before the 
country every good word said, every good 
deed performed, and everything denoting 
progress among us. Sw h a paper is entitled 
to the generous support of the colored people. 
Let the young students, young graduates, 
the old men, all take it upon themselves to 
increase the subscription list of this paper, 
and let all old subscribers be prompt in re- 
newing their subscripticns, 





The Anti-slavery Meu of the South. 


In the Galaxy for September appears a 
paper written by the late Edward A. Pollard, 
entitled the ‘‘ Anti-Slavery men of the South.”’ 
Mr. Pollard claims that ‘‘the anti-slavery 
feeling of the South was purer and honester 
than that of the North. It proceeded from 
severely moral considerations, and although 
having much of interest to uphold in slavery, 
and seeing the advantages thereof, it had 
virtue enough to perceive what there was of 
olYense init to the law of justice and humani= 
ty.) Mr. Pollard also says that the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the South found ex- 
pression in a desire to reform; that of the 
North concluded in abolition, Those of us 
who have read and believe in the sentiments 
of the Declaration of Independence and the 
teachings of Christianity cannot accept Mr. 
Pollard’s estimate of the so-called  anti- 
slavery feeling in the South, especially when 
he says that that fecling was based 
severely moral considerations. 


on 
The fact is, as 
stated by Mr. Pollard, that the desire onthe 
part of most Southerners, who thought at 
allon the subject of slavery, was to so re- 
form the system of holding humanity in 
hondage, asa species of property, as to relieve 
the holders from the censure of the humane 
and philanthropic people throughout the 
civilized world. We cannot see that this 
feeling on the part of Southern men can 
justly be termed anti-slavery, and entitle 
them to felicitate themselves upon the pos- 
session of purer and honester feelings pro- 
ceeding from severely moral considerations, 
above those of the rea? anti-slavery men of 
the North, the purity and honesty of whose 
feelings were evinced in such manner as to 
leave no doubt as to their proceeding from 
the highest moral considerations. The anti- 
slavery men of the North endured obloquy, 
misrepresentation, brutal outrage, 

tracised, a price set upon their heads, all be- 
cause of their faithful devotion to a cause 
which they believed with all the honesty and 
all the purity of their nature was just and 
represented the highest standard of morality, 


that of doing unto others as you would be | teacher a series of inventions made by him- 


done by, and of letting the oppressed go 
free. 
anti-slavery men of the South were driven 
into apathy on the slavery question and then 
into alliance withits upholders by the clamor: 
and the opposition made by the abolitionists, 
the genuine anti-slavery men of the North. 
This is the old time talk of those who being 
able te see the injustice of slavery had not 
the courage to work for its overthrow. The 
persuasion, the arguments, the martyrdoms 
of the abolitionists of the North, their dis- 
like to being used as dogs fur the purpose of 
hunting down the fleeing slave were all set 
down by Mr. Pollard’s anti-slavery men as 
‘the violence of the abolition party in the 
North,”’ which acted as ‘‘a check upon the 
really generous designs of the South towards 
the negro, and had the eflect of riveting the 
chains upon the slave just when the South 
was preparing to relax them.’? The “purer | 
feeling and honesiy”’ of the anti-slavery sen- 
timenf? of the South feared that the agitation 
on the part of Northern abolitionists in be- 
half of humanity might 
those human 
slaves was to be slightly ameliorated, and 
that they might become so atfected by the 
arguments as to so take advantage of the | 
‘relaxing’ caused by the ‘‘anti-slavery”’ sen- 
timent in the South as to assert their own 
manhood and freedom. With this fear before 
them the ’? considerations upon 
which was founded the purer and honester | 
anti-slavery feeling of the South made itself 


{ 
reach the 
Ww hose 


ears of | 
condition as 
| 
H 


beings 


cverely Mare 


felt by aiding and abetting with earnestness 
and energy the to which it 
had opposed itself, and by persecuting and | 
driving from the slave States every man or 
woman who dared say a word in behalf | 
of theslave orattempt to teach him to read | 
the Scriptures. 

Mr. Pollard’s article was written to show | 
that the honor and credit of opposition to | 
the ‘sum of all villainies’’ ought not to be | 
wholly allowed to the North. He is to a_ 
certain extent correct, but the comparison 
he institates as to purity of motive would be 
delusive to those not conversant with the 
truth im regard to the anti-slavery movement. 
It is, however, gratifying to see a disposition | 
evincigg ou the part of a Southerner and a 
siavéelder to acknowledge the wrong of 
slavety, and to contest with those who were | 
really opposed, without compromise, to ite 


very evil 


lit, she will sustain her former notion of a 


even the North is now estopped from deny- 


were 0s | 


On the other hand, Mr. VPollard’s | 


, the teacher, having prepared herself before- 


tetgmeach it before they knew it. The great 


man, the South will sufficiently justify her | have a good knowledge of the principles as 
old condemnation of what was evilin slavery, well as the technical details of Froebel’s 
the belief that it was an injustice and a system. She should possess a fair acquaint- 
wrong. Again, by acknowledging the suc-| ance with natural history and science, and 
cess of emancipation; so far as it implies | have the instinct of an artist. These plays 
that the negro had become worthy to receive | and occupations or disciplining exercises by 
which she educates her pupil, are so related 
to each other that a knowledge of them con- 
stitutes a profession. 

To inform teachers and others who may 
be interested where and how this knowledge 
may be obtained, and to call public attention 
to this beneficent system, is the object of the 
little Aindergarten Messenger, and of the un- 
paid and benevolent labors of its editor. 
We trust the little journal may really benefit 
the cause which it serves. The records of 
the National Educational Convention, just 
held at Elmira, give evidence that the best 
teachers look to the Kindergarten for a great 
reform ia juvenile education. 


cood in slavery, a beneficent agency, which 


ing.”” 

We cannot assent to this latter proposition. 
We no more believe that slavery is the schgol 
in which to prepare mankind for freedom and 
its duties than we do that the dram-shop is 
the school to prepare children for a sober 
and elevated manhood and womanhood, or 
that the brothel is the fountain of purity, the 
gambler’s den the refuge of. honesty, or the 
companionship of murderers and _ thieves, 
and the example of the accumulated sinful- 
ness of the age the condition precedent and | 
the essential to the growth of an upright, | 
noble, and enlightened people. No, slavery 
is entitled to no credit for the manhood Iecft 
in the oppressed race. There was that hu- 
manity in the African race that two hundred 
and fifty years of the most cruel and dia- 
bolical outrage could not crush out. The 
lingering spark of humanity left by the hide- 
ous monster—slavery—was fanned into a 
flame by the powerful blast of emancipation, 
and the despised and outraged negro demon- 
strates to-day his fitness for the enjoyment 
of manhood rights in a manner to elicit the 
encomiuns as well as to excite the wonder 
of those who have proclaimed him too de- 
graded to have rights entitled to respect. 
Mr. Pollard speaks of the late slave thus: 
“He is already self-supporting and self- 
advancing; an industrious laborer, and in 
many respects an exemplary citizen.”’ 

While the people of the South cannot justly 
claim high honor for an anti-slavery feeling 
above that of the North, they have now.the 
opportunity for winning laurels by giving 
palpable evidence of their faith in the 
writings of Thomas Jetferson and the teach- 
ings of the Declaration of Independence. 
Mr. Jefferson once wrote in regard tu the 
negro that “‘the opinion that they are inferior 
in the faculties of reason and imagination 
must be hazarded with great diffidence,’’ and 
further on in his ‘‘ Works’* he says: ‘* But 
whatever be their degree of talent it is no measure 
of their vights. Because Sir Isaac Newton 
was superior to others in understanding he 
was not, therefore, lord of the person or 
property of others.’’ Let the people of the 
South be foremost and earnest in repairing 
the injury to the negro through slavery, and 
instead of giving to that institution the credit 
of preparing him for freedom, recognize the 
fact that his deficiencies all have their founda- 
tion in the foul system for which they were 
responsible. Help to eradicate the evil 
effects of slavery, and a discriminating and 
generous civilization will confer honor where 
honer will properly belong. 





Faise Pretenses. 

Next to the claim that it would destroy 
the practice of appointing men to office on 
political grounds or fur valuable military ser- 
vice to the country, the argument mainly 
relied upon by the advocates of the scheme 
called ‘‘Ciyil Service Reform,” forced upon 
the Administration by Trumbull, Schurz, 
and other malignant and corrupt enemies of 
the Republican party, to commend it to the 
country, was that it established a regular 
and uniform system of promotions based 
upon faithful and efficient service in the civil 
departments of the Government, such as pre- 
vail in the army and navy. 

But this pretense is a fraud. The civil 
service rules invented by the Board, ap- 
pointed in pursuance of an act of Congress 
for that purpose, do no such thing. Neither 
the length of service, the fidelity, nor the 
competency of a clerk in either of the De- 
partments, for instance, constitutes any 
claim for promotion, or will give him any 
advantage in a ‘‘competitive examination” 
over the young man just from school, who is 
utterly ignorant of all the duties required of 
him, and whose ability even to become a 
competent and useful officer can only be 
ascertained by experience, but who happens 
to be familiar with the conundrums they sub- 
mit to all competitors, 

Such an applicant, or some “broken-down 
school-master,’’ who has first secured a first 
class appointment, will almost invariably 
pass a better examination in the technical 
knowledge made a test of fitness for office, 
than the clerk who has proved his capacity 
and fidelity by years of hard and poorly-paid 
labor. Instances of this kind occur every 
day under the present fraudulent plan. Men 
not known to possess a single practical 
qualification for the duties of the position to 
which they aspire, or any sort of merit be- 
yond a knowledge of the few unimportant 
historical, geographical, or mathematical 
conundrums indiscriminately put to all appli- 
cants, whatever their duties are to be, are 
constantly appointed to first-class clerkships, 
and then rapidly promoted over the heads of 
old, meritorious, and efficient second and 
third class clerks. 

In the military or naval service the ap- 
pointment of a man from the ranks in the 
army, or,from the mast in the navy to a 
lieutenacy, or the promotion of a lieutenant 
to a captain on an examination as to the 
knowledge of geography, &c., would be con- 
sidered an insult to those officers, and the 
outrage would probably be resented by their 
prompt resignation. Were such a policy to 
be adopted by the Government it would 
utterly demoralize the service, and in the 
end destroy its efticiency altogether. No 
honorable man would hold an office in the 
army or navy after he had thus been super- 
ceded by some one below him who happened 
to be more apt in guessing conundrums, or 
if he were liable to such an indignity after 
each ‘‘competitive examination’? by a board 
of subordinates. 

The President has been an army officer. 
We submit to him the question whether the 
‘competitive’? scheme of appointments could 
he applied to the army aud navy without the 
grossest injustice in the first place, and with- 
out absolute ruin to the service ultimately. 
Though the greatest military genius of the 
age, it is exceedingly doubtful if he could ever 
have reached a higher grade than lieutenant 
if it had depended upon his solution of the 
foolish series of questions to which the Board 
of Examiners subject all applicants for pro- 
motion. But the army and navy would un- 
doubtedly have beeu deprived of the services 
of some of the men whose names now are 
household words, for their heroic deeds and 
great achievements. 

They were promoted to the office, they so 
honored, and in which they so honored their 
country, for their faithful services, and the 
proof they gave of ability in subordinate 
positions. No such reward for faithful ser- 
vice is granted by the competitive scheme. 
On the contrary, fitness, and experience, and 
fidelity all pass for nothing with the Board 
of Civil Service Examiners. 





7 Infant Education. 

The Kindergarten, which is a method re- 
cently discovered by Friedrich Froebel, an 
eminent German teacher, of caring for, de- 
veloping, and instructing little children, 
between the ages of three and eight years, is 
every day increasing in popular favor in this 
country as wellas in Europe. But we doubt 
whether any considerable portion of our peo- 
ple understand what kind of instruction is 
meant by it, as we certainly did not until 
recently. We find an interesting article ina 
late number of the New York Times upon the 
subject, from which we will condense a 
description of the Kindergarten. A detailed 
explanation of the system is out of the ques- 
tion, and we have only space to say, in gen- 
eral terms, that it is intended to keep the 
child from books, places him in the hands of 
an intelligent and loving teacher, whose duty 
and object it is to repress nothing in the child, 
but to guide and direct all its energies, so 
that every movement of play shall be, both 
physically and morally, also a movement of 
discipline and development. For this pur- 
pose, Froebel puts into the hands of the 








self, consisting of building blocks, material 
for braiding, embroidery, and platting, clay 
| for modeling figures, &c., &c. 
| With these the child is taught to play in 
; such a munner as lo become during those 
, carly years practically acquainted with all 
| geometrical forms, their lines, angles, planes, 
, and faces, and with many mechanical and 
; Scientific facts and principles, while it also 
| acquires manual facility and skill, with judg- 
;ment in the use of material for the produc- 
| tion of all forms of use and beauty. The 
| child, through all this discipline and develop- 
ment, is conscious only of playing with most 
| delightful toys. The teacher plays with the 
| child—not in a purposeless, hap-hazard way, 
| but by a series of carefully-devised exercises, 
| all of which tend to lead the child as it plays 
also to observe and reflect upon the things 
which are offered to its observation. Plays 
of a certain kind are accompanied by music, 
and this most soothing and agreeable agency 
might perhaps be called the foundation of 
the Kindergarten. 
Books are eutirely withheld from the 
child, and all its operations of mind are left 
to be free and yoluntary. It undergoes no 
drudgery, but is led (o ask questions and 
derive instruction by the presentation to its 
mind of interesting objects concerning which 








Prejudice. 


~ 


Certain negro-haters are endeavoring to 
lay the charge of brutality upon the colored 
people who were on board of the ill-fated 
steamer Wawaset, burned on the Potomac a 
couple of weeks ago. It seema that by the 
rule of proscribing colored people on the 
Potomac river steamers all colored persons 
Who- | are forced to occupy certain parts of a steam- 
ever has observed his own mental operations | boat, and are not allowed to invade the pre- 
knows that knowledge is acquired with vastly | cincts devoted to pale-faced humanity. In 
greater ease and effect when the mind is} the case of the Wawaset, colored people 
seeking specific information about some con-| were compelled to occupy that part of the 
crete thing. This is more true of children | boat nearest the life-boat, and having the 
than adults—indeed, the child learns in no | first opportunity to save their lives, like all 
other way at first. panic-stricken people, seized upon it and 

The object of the Kindergarten is more to | injudiciously filled and cut away the life- 
form and open the mind of childhood than to | boat, and, it is said, refused to allow a white 
fill it. It is called Kindergarten by Froebel, | person to get into the boat, claiming that 
for a somewhat whimsical and yet perfectly | that particular boat was intended for colored 
just reason, that it treats the little child as | people. This inference was natural, because 
the wise gardener treats the plant—bringing | implied by the stowing of colored people in 
to its aid everything that can promote growth, | the immediate vicinity of the life-boat and 
and requiring nothing from it which is not | the placing of white people in superior posi- 
natural to its immature state. tions on the boat. There can be no brutal- 

Froebel has been dead now something like | ity in a man’s obeying the frst law of na- 
twenty years, and the Kindergarten in Ger- | ture—self-preservation; nor do we ‘have 
many has at last acquired a firm foothold, | the slightest doubt that winte men woald 
having suffered there, as it probably will | have as eagerly availed themselves of the 
suffer bere for a time, from the injudicious | opportunity for escape offered by the life- 
enthusiasm of new converts, who undertook | boat as did the colored men. Wefeel sad 


for that kind of humanity which is so insane 








hand, is full of requisite information. 





taxes without any trouble to the Kellogg 
government, and thus acknowledging the 
genuineness of the same. With earnestness 
in the “‘unification” movement, the State of 
Louisiana can be made one of the most pro- 
gressive States in the Union. The State con- 
tains a large number of intelligent colored 
people, with the masses of that race eager and 
active in obtaining education. Peace and 
order are all the requisites for the prosperity 
of that State ; that end will be reached when 
equality before the law is respected and all 
races receive the equal benefits of just laws. 
We believe that there is a glorious future 
for Louisana, but it must come through justice. 
The people, colored and white, must not be 
robbed by the Senate of the United States or 
by any means, of their just representation by 
the representatives chosen by themselves, and 
who through the success of fraud and out- 
rage it is sought to displace. Fraud and 
outrage must not be allowed the victory 
over law and order. TheState of Louisiana 
is now and was Republican at the late elec- 
tion, and that party is legally and morally en- 
titled to the offices of the State government, 
members of the House of Representatives, 
and the United States Senate. Deny these 
to the party and a premium is at once given 
to outrage. We feel confident that Congress 
will not take the responsibility of opening 
afresh the healing wounds in Louisiana by 
ordering what would be extremely unjust—a 
new election. The prompt payment of taxes 
may be rightly taken as evidence that 
the people acquiesce in and accept as the 
correct one the Kellogg government, especi- 
ally when the plan of the opposition was to 
show its disapprobation of and hostility to 
that government by a refusal to pay taxes 


and physical resistance to their collection. | 





Sauce for the Goose not Sauce for 
the Gander. 


General Butler, who has always bitterly 
opposed any increase of the pay of clerks, 
warmly defends the recent increase of the 
salaries of members of Congress, judges of 
the Supreme Court, the subordinate officers 
of Congress, and the President of the United 
States. He justifies this increase on the 
ground that money now has not more than 
one fifth the purchasing power it had when 
the President’s salary was determined. We 
don’t know whether the General is right in 
this statement or not, nor do we care; for 
we very decidedly approve its increase, and 
that of the judges of the Supreme Court and 
Cabinet Otlicers. But if it be true, with what 
honesty can General Butler oppose an in- 
crease of the salary of clerks? On_ this 
basis, the salary of a first-class clerk now is 
worth no more than a salary of $240 (one 
fifth) was in the early days of the Govern- 
ment, and a second-class only $280, and so 
on. Has there ever been a time in our his- 
tory, does General Butler believe, when a 
clerk could support a family on $240 a year, 
or less than sixty-six cents a day? We like 
the boldness with which he justifies the 
increase salary business, back pay, and all. 
But consistency is not a jewel which he 
prizes very highly, or he would hardly favor so 
anxiously a salary of $7,500 to a member of 
Congress for four and a half months service, 
and oppose so bitterly an increase of the pay 
of clerks from $1,200 for a whole year’s labor. 





The Way the Money Goes, 


The Court of Claims and the Southern 
Claims Commissioners are two creatures of 
Congress which seem to be especially de- 
signed to bankrupt the Treasury. They have 
allowed some very remarkable claims for 
damages. But now and then one of them 
gets nipped in the bud. We sce it stated 
that Assistant Secretary Sawyer has stopped 
a draft of several hundred dollars issued to a 
claimant whose claim was allowed by the 
Southern Claims Commission, and an appro- 
priation made therefor, because of the acci- 
dental discovery of irrefutable evidence that 
the claim, which was for a house destroyed 
in the war, was entirely. fraudulent, the 
house having been destroyed by fire before 
the war. The claim came from North Caro- 
lina, and the United States officers will pros- 
ecute the offenders there. 





= 


Baltimore and Potomac allroad. 


One of the most important events for 
Washington is the connection made with 
all parts of the country by means of the Bal- 
timore and Potomac railroad, So important 
has this road become during the few weeks 
since its completion, that the delay caused 
by the rain of a few days ago is seriously 
felt by the traveling public, who have come 
to rely upon this road in preference to the 
Baltimore and Ohio monopoly. This road, 
with its connections, is one of the best con- 
ducted roads in the country, and is certainly 
the best route to travel either to or from 
Wasbington, extending, as it does, by means 
of its connections, into all parts of the coun- 
try. Our friends in the East or West, North 
or South, wishing to visit the capital should 
bear in mind that the lines connecting with 
the Baltimore and Potomac railroad are the 
cheapest and best. 


Prof. Langston. 


The able speech of Prof. John M. Langs- 
ton, as published in our issue of two week’s 
ago, has won for him the applause of many 
in the South, judging from the tone of letters 
received by us thanking us for publishing it. 
Mr. Langston returned to Washington last 
Friday highly pleased with his reception in 
New York State, as wellas with the evidences 
of progress exhibited by the colored people 
with whom he came in contact. 





Sa@Colored gentlemen connected with 
schools in the South attended the Educational 
Association that meets annually. Our 
“head*’ of the educational interests was, 
not there, neither was our Superintendent ‘of 
colored schools. The Bourbon clement in 
our school management takes no stock in 
such progressive movements as the Educr- 
cational Association. 


people of the South are evincing their desire 
for progress is through their annual agricul- 
tural fairs. We have notice of two to be 
held in September next—one in Tennessee 
and one in Kentucky. Liberal premiums are 





ored men recognized as something more than 
voting machines. The following address of 
the colored citizens of Ohio, by their repre- 
sentatives in Convention assembled, is 
worthy the attention of Republicans all over 
the country, as well in the District of Colam- 
bia as elsewhere : 
Te The Colored Citizens of The State of 
Obie. 


Frienps: The undersigned were appoiat- 
ed, at ameeting held in the city of Columbus, 
July 30thyult., to cal! a Convention of the 
Colored Citizens of the State of Ohio, to meet 
at Chillicothe, on the 22nd of August, 1873, 
“to take into consideration our political 
situations and the cause of the dissatisfaction 
existing among us fn relation to our political 
status,”’ 

We now perform the task assigned us, and | 
further we invite you to consider the ideas | 
which we have here present, from which the | 
motives inducing us to issue this call may be | 
gathered. 








} 


and our right to vote to the Republican Party. 
It is true, that its action was prompted by | 
the pressure of a <lesolating war, but, to its | 
honor be it said, it yielded to that pressure, | 
while its opponent, the Democratic Party 
preferred that the Unions 
rather than have slavery abolished and the , 
colored man raised to a state of political | 
equality with the white men of the land. 

Still it remains true, that the granting of free- 
dom was a military necessity, and that the, 
granting of the right to vote was a political 

necessity. For these advantages given us, 

we cast our bullets and our ballots on the side 

of the Union, the salvation of which is an 

advantage to the white man. We have 

faithfully performed our part of the con- 

tract, and standing on our platform of 
freedom and holding our ballots in our hands, 

we to-day demand a fuller recognition of our 

rights as American Citizens. 

There are still many rights withhed or 
grudgingly accorded; we are still far from 
being fully enfranchised. The Republican 
Party, which claims to be the friend of the 
colored man, is pledged by the Philadelphia 
Platform and numberless other declarations 
of political principles, to do more than merely 
free him and permit his approach to the 
ballot box. The time to redeem those pledges 
has come. 

To sustain itsclaim of being the special 
friend of the colored man, it has now become | 
proper for the Republicau Partv to do some- | 
thing for him to which itis not driven by 
necessity. 

That something is found in the enactment 
of a comprehensive civil rights bill, which 
shall guard the rights of colored men as closely 
as the rights of white men are guarded, 
which shall compel all public institutions, 
and all common carriers to treat every man 
alike, without regard to race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

The right of voting should carry with it 
the right of being voted for, and the duty of | 
the party, in which we are almost to a man | 





| 


and enforced. 


ing a majority of Republicans, while it can 
find a two-thirds vote in favor of amnesty to | 
rebels, cannot find a majority in favor of a | 
satisfactory Civil Rights Bill. | 

Meantime, to schools and other public | 
institutions the colored man is either denied | 
admittance or compelled to except an inferior | 


pays, and in every way his pursuit of happi- | 
ness is hindered. 
Republican constituencies in the North, | 
fail to recognize the merit of colored men | 
among them, although a generous example 
is given by colored constituencies in the 
South, who not unfrequently set aside their 
own favorite men to show their devotion to 
the Republican dogma, that rights and politi- 
cal perferment should depend upon merit and 
not upon the mere accident of race or color. 
If a stranger visiting Ohio, should consider 
the race of the men appointed to office 
by the National authorities, or if he should 
make a tour of the court houses, the State 
House, the asylums and other buildings con- 
trolled by the Republican Party, he would be | 
justified in believing that there are nocolored | 
men in the State belonging to that party, so: 
rigidly are we excluded from anything which | 
might look like an equality of right in office ! 
holding. | 
We are not willing to believe that these | 
denials of rights are in accordance with the 
wishes of the voters who compose the Re- 
publican Party. The Platforms of the party, | 





State and National, uniformly declare for | 
equal rights. We have hitherto adhered to 
that party, because we believe its members 
mean what they say when they promulgate | 
such doctrines. : 


consequences, left a siding where he should | produced quite an excitement, and had .: 


have remained until the passenger train, whic 


was entitled to the road, should have passed, 
wouk? be a more fitting subject for the jaris- 


h | been given in a building devoted to secwa 


| purposes, it would have called forth loud 
|cleering. A sympathetic chord seemed to 
| vibrate alike through audience and singers, 


diction of the court of Judge Lynch than any | and it was not therefore surprising that in a 
railroad robber or houge thief. The follow-| somewhat quiet but unmistakable way the 


ing account of 
of officers of the road: 
‘* The regular 
left here at 9 o’c 
a car, e 
coaches, the h 
smoking car, and two sleepers. 


the accident is from statements | singers were recalled. 


nger train for St. Louis 

k p. m., and consisted of | forth alike smiles and tears. 
xpress car, and three day 
ead one a second-class or | 
At 10:20 p. 
m., when three miles north of Lemont and | 


Although there was 
; much of sadness in the refrain of many of the 
selections, yet the programme was not want- 
i in quaint compositions, which called 
At the close 
iof the first part Mr. Pike at some length 
| stated the object the singers had in view. 
; That was quite an experimental gathering. 
In America those free enterta nts he 3 


about twenty-two miles south of this city, at | .5¢ been aamecess, but the whole undertak 


acurve in the road suddenly appeared a ¢ 
train of thirty-five cars, running at the ra 

about twenty miles an hour. e passe 

train was running at the rate of proba 
thirty miles an hour, and neither of the e 
neers saw the other’s engine until it 
late to reverse. This fact is accou 


with feartul force. Being on the curve, how- 


ever, cach engine left the track and passed 


each other, that attached to the coal train 
striking ‘the b ge cara few feet from the 


* | end, breaking the coupling between it and | 
hould be destroyed, | the smoking car, which the engine struck | 


square in the end with such force as to throw 
the forward end in the air, so that the engine 
ran under it, tearing the floor completely 
out, and hurling fifty or sixty unfortunates 


who were in the car in a struggling mass to | 


the lower end, where there was no chance 
for escape, and then ensueda scene of horror 
which cannot adequately be described. 

‘* The smokestack and dome of the engine, 
knocked off by the collision, and broken tim- 
bers of the smoking car penetrated the boiler, 
letting loose a dense volume of hot steam, 
which poured into the-car, blinding and 


scalding the helpless inmates, who, with | 
shrieks, struggled vainly to extricate them- | 
Meantime Conductor Russell, of the | 


selves, 
passenger train, who was unhurt, and a num- 
ber of passengers from the rear coaches, came 
forward and endeavored to assist the poor 
victims, but there was little left to do beyoud 
taking from the wreck the dying and wounded, 
many of whom were fearfully scalded. Seven 
died soon after they were taken out, and four 
have since died. 


The point where the accident occurred is | 
near what is known as Sag, a low, marshy | 


meadow, about half way between Lemont 
and Willow Spring station, and there is not 
a house in the neighborhood. The unhurt 
passengers, however, took the bedding from 
the sleepers, and ministered as much as pos- 
sible under the circumstances to the wounded, 
while Russell hurmed back to Lemont on 
foot and telegraphed Superintendent Mc Mul- 
len here for surgeons and aid. McMullen 
got together a ‘half dozen physicians and 
supplies of such articles as were necessary, 
and started about midnight with a special 
train for the scene of the disaster, arriving 
there about 1.30 a. m. 

Everything possible was done for the suf- 


enrolled, is to see that that right is respected | ferers, and at 6 a.m. the train returned to | 

| this city, bringing the uninjured coaches of | : 
Instead of a generous recognition of these | the wrecked train and all the dead and | carried off the second prize for or. ry. 
claims to protection and consideration, to | wounded except two firemen, who were left | Smith intends to enter Amherst College th 
our regret, we find that a Congress contain- | at Lemont for burial. On the arrival of the | fall. 


train those of the wounded who reside here 


were taken to their homes and the others to | 


the hospital, with the exception of Captain 
Smith and Mr. Fleury, who were taken to 
the West Side Briggs House. Neither of 
these gentlemen, it is feared, can recover. 
The cause of the accident was criminal 


. sconce, 
substitute ; railroad and steamboat managers | recklessness of the conductor and engineer | 
refuse him the accommodation for which he | of the coal train, whose duty it was to wait | 


at Lemont until the passenger train had 


| passed, unless they had received orders to 


proceed. 

This, the officers of the road say, was not 
the case, and the coal train should have 
stayed at Lemont. The conductor of the 
coal train is named Bernard, and has been 
running the train for a year, and was consid- 
ered a first-class man. He has not been 
seen since the disaster, and it is thought he 
has escaped and fled, as he was last seen in 
the caboose of his train, which was, unin- 
jured. 

No blame is attached to the ofticers of the 
passenger train, which is said to have been 
on time and had the right of the track. The 
roadway was cleared of the wreck, and trains 
will run out from here to-night as usual. 





The Jubilee Singers. 


We take the following from the Hull (Eng- 


land) News. It can but be gratifying to the 
friends of progress and humanity to know 


| that the young ladies and gentlemen compos- 


ing the band are being received cordially in 
the old country : 


Last night some two thousand 


, sersons 
enjoyed one of the richest musica 


treats 


Inspired by this belief, we invite you to| which has ever been provided in this town. | thirty wide, 


was >| Singers 
“et 

+ by the curve in the road, and partly by a 
We acknowlede that wéDwe our freedom dense fog. The two trains came together 


assemble in Mass Meeting, at the place and | An arrangement had been made by the min- 
time we have named, and agree upon a state- | isters of the independent churches in this 
ment of the grievances of which we contplain, | town for the company known as the “Jubilee 


members of the Republican Party in Ohio, | been so well receive 
and the country at large, anda demand be | give one of their unique entertainments in 
made for justice. Hull. The place selected as being the most 


in accordance with the wishes of the party, was no charge for admission, and no public 
then we desire that they shall compel the | announcement by bills or advertisements, 
men whom they elect to office to do us justice, | but on Sunday last it was announced from 
and that the pathway to official preferment | the several Congregational pulpits that the 
shall be kept open to al! men who belong to | entertainment would be given. As many 
averse to this equality which we demand, | audience be issued were provided, and so 
let us ascertain the fact definitely, and in the | great was the demand that the whole had 
future, whatever may be our political course, | been taken before noov on Monday. 
we will at least not be deceived by the idea | not, therefore, surprising that the spacious 
that we are voting for and with our friends. | building was crowded last night. The enter- 


Signed, 
PETER H. CLARK, } 
J.5. TYLER, 
JOHN BOOKER, 
L. D. EASTON, 


| but long before that time every seat had been 
taken. The fame of these sons and daugh- 


them, and when they came upon the platform 


which statement shall be laid before the | Singers,’’ who forthe past three months have | 
in the metropolis, to | 


If the things of which we complain are not | suitable was Hope-street church. There | 


the party. But if the voters of the party are | tickets as could with convenience to the | 


It was | 


| tainment was announced for half-past seven, | 


> Commirtec. | ters of a late cruel bondage had gone before | 


8@-One of the ways by which the colored |” 


! 
} 

7 = ] 
ga" The colored delegation from Louisiana, 
sent out to explain the situation in that | 
State, has its headquarters at Harrisburg, | 
Pa., where Ictters addressed to General T. | 
Morris Chester will reach it. We understand | 
that this delegation will visit the principal 
political ceuters in the North for the purpose 
of publicly stating the exact condition of } 


Louisiana politically. 


J.T. WILLIAMS, } 


August ©, 1873. 





ear Mr. Richard T.-Greener will accept a 


] 
limited number of engagements to lecture | 
during the coming fall and winter in the 


Middle and Western States. He will speak 
on political and literary topice. His addrees 
will be at this office. | 


sear Senator Ames seems to have it all 
his own way in the county conventions in 
the State of Mississippi. A large majority 
of delegates thus far chosen is instructed (o 
support him as the nominee for Governor. 
ee 
* ap Frederick Douglass is to déliver the 
addres: at the dedication of the Lynn Sol- 
diers’ Monument, in Septembér. 
say The Emperor of Germany is likely 
recovet from his iTiness, it is said 


to 
he 


Se ee 








offered to contestants for prizes. 





war path for the purpose of annibilating each 
other. 


‘ 


they were received with warm applause. 
The Jubilee Singers number eleven persons, 
fuur males and seven females, and eight out 
of this number have experienced the honors 


of slavery. They are ali students in the Fisk | 
University, Nashville, Tenn., where they | 


are being educated for missionary work. 

In connection with this university a new 
building is being erected, which wil! cost a 
large sum of money. The singers have set 

Iwes the task of raising €14,060 by 
i musical entertainments. They have 
visited many towns and cities in Ameri 
and have there raised £3,(«W0, 
— to them that in England 
likely to raise the balance 
- te the py ay building 
ve come over to this couutry with tha 
task before them. In London the a 
have met with the most flattering success 
and the entire press of the metropolis have 
nage bighest jossible tribute to the exeel- 
of their entertaiament. It is, we be- 
lieve, the intention of the band to visit nearly 

1 the large towns and cities of the United 

»and they left London on Tharsday 

to travel northwards, and by ar- 

took Hall their way to 
. 

pated 


ca, 
It was sug- 
they would 
required to 
, and they 


c 


of the nature cf a missionary 
‘and he did not see why rad | 
as that should not be successful. 
Ee a success it would be triéd 
. He would prefer that the Jubilee 
raise their funds by such meetings, 
but if that could not be done they must tal! 
back upon the mote commercial mode of pro- 
cedure, and charge for admission, At the 
| conclusion of Mr. Pike’s brief address a col- 
| lection was made, which produced the very 
; handsome sum of €25 12s. The singers then 
jgave the second part of the programme. 
Before the concluding selection, the Rev. W. 
M. Statham announced that arrangements 
had been made for a concert by the Jubilee 
Singers on Monday evening. The band was 
due in Scarborough this day, (Saturday,) but 
still, owing to a little pressure having been 
put upon the secretary, they had been pre- 
| vailed upon to stay Monday over, and in the 
| evening of that day Hengler’s Cirque would 
| be open for a concert by these celebrated 
vocalists. We have no doubt the building 
| will be full, and we can assure our readers 
'that a rich musical treat is in store for all 
| who wish atan exceedingly low charge. 


poe 


ifn 
aise 





| 





Encouragiug. 


| The ponderous weight of slavery having 
| been lifted from the shoulders of our race, 
}instances of their ability and evidences of 
. 2 
| their humanity and power to be all that other 
jraces are accumulate. The two following 
|are of the very many strong proofs that 
slavery is not the best condition for the 
|negro. We wish these young men every 
success : } 
“Over sixty studeuts have already beea 
admitted on the tirst examination at Dart- 
mouth, and it is thought that at the conclu- 
sion of the autumn examination the class 
will number one hundred. Among those 
admitted is Henry Webb, a colored boy from 
Manchester, who was brought from Rich- 
mond, Virginia, eight years ago, and who ai 
that time did not know his letters. He has 
| finished a four years’ course at the high 
school, and passed a creditable examiua- 
| tion.’? - Sal im Negist r. 
' 





; <A Me. Smith, a slave in North Carolina 
lin 1863, has just graduated from Phillips 


Academy, Andover, with high honors and 
Mr 


| 





| 


bas Hon. George F. Hoar’s letter in reply 
} to 


General Butler's defense of increased 
/ compensation for members of Congress, has 
jthe ring of having been written while the 
writer was somewhat out of temper. 





Be The Liberal Republican executive 


| committee of New York meets at Penn Yan 


j to-morrow, Look out for more false pre- 


tence 





| 
| 


| Personal. 


Colonel James Lewis, administrator of in- 
provements, and Ion, W. G. Brown, of New 
Orleans, made us a short call last week. 


Hon, J.C. Gibbs, of Florida, State super- 
intendent of schools, delivered an address 
before the congregation of Rey. Henry High- 
land Garnet, New York city, Sunday even- 
ing last. 








Colorado Parks. 


The Park itself is 9,842 feet above the sea- 
| level, or halfas high as Mount Washington. 
| The surrounding rim is some two thousand 
| feet higher, while in the distance, north, 
| south, and west, may be seen the snowy 
) Summits, fourteen thousand feet high, of 
Gray's Peak, Pike’s Peak, Mount Lincoln, 
| and 


Other Titans, without muse or pame. 


The South Park is sixty miles long and 
with a surface like a rolling 
prairie, and contains hills, groves, lakes, and 
streams in beautiful variety. It formerly 
| abounded with buffalo and other game, and 
was a favorite winter hunting-ground of the 
Indians and the white trappers, but since 
the great influx of miners the buffalo have 
mostly disappeared. Such, however, is the 
excellence of the pasture that great herds of 
, cattle are driven up here to feed during the 
summer, Several towns and villages have 
sprung up around the mines in this vicinity, 
such as Eamilton, Fairplay, and Tarryal!, 
| to which a stage-coach runs three times a 
week from Denver. 

In our old atlases, forty years ago, we used 
| to see the Rocky Mountains laid down as a 
great central chain or backbone of the conti- 
} Newt ; but they are rather a congeries of groups 
scattered over an area of six hundred miles 
in width and a thousand miles long ; among 
} them are hundreds of these parks, from a 
few acres in extent to the siae of the State 
of Massachusetts. These mountains differ 
80 entirely from those fusuaily described by 
| travelers, the Alps, the Scottish Highlands, 
and the While Mountains, that one can 
scarcely believe that this warm air and rich 
vegetation exist teu thousand feet above the 
sea. In climate the Colorado mountains 
approach more oearly to the Andes, where 
| the snow-line varies from fourteen thousand 
,to seventeen thousand feet. Here snow 
begins at twelve thousand feet, and imereases 
In quantity to the extreme height of the 
tallest peaks, about fourteen thousand two 
hundred and fifty feet, though even these 
are ofien bare in August. In these parks 
the cattle live without shelter in winter, and 
the timber is large and plentiful at eleven 
thousand feet elevation. Glaciers are want- 
ing, but instead we have the rich vegetation, 
| the wide range of mountain«, the pure, dry, 
and balmy atmosphere, and a variety, @ 
depth aud a softness of color which can 
hardly be equaled on earth.—[From CoLo- 
RADO AXD THE SOUTH Park,’ iv Lippin- 
cots Magazine for September. 


; 
| 


; 
; 
i 


Bur while insisting that mental culture 
should be the sole end of University reyuire- 
; ment, L yield to no one in the belief of its inad- 
equacy to secure a complete and health) 
| manhood. An ability to atand bravely in « 
j Minority, a love of truth that shal! weigh 
lightly all earthly advantages —these are the 
gilts of a, high aod reverent faith. That 
aoe’ from natural aud acquired sin, 

Plato considered the essential condition 
Of ikman worth, is likewise the first requii¢- 
ment ity. The solemn cry of the 
Paahniat, ' W ' 
cleanse 





i 
' 


herewithal shall a youpg man 
his way?’ every iadividual is bound 
to answer at his ape and as wisely ashe may. 
It is doubted only whether this question can 
be wisely answered by the formal regulations 
of a secular corporation constitued for other 





purposes.—J. 2’. Quincy. 
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Periodicals. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for September con- 
rains probably a greater variety of interest- 
‘ng and entertaining matter than was ever 
included within the covers of a single num- 
rer of any magazine. It contains twenty- 
wo articles besides the five editorial depart- 
ants. Of these, seven are illustrated, if 
; » include the article in the Drawer on Lon- 
jan Street Taxuries, 
, second paperis contributed by Colonel 
ionreid, describing General Sherman’s 
n Europe and the East. The illustra- 
«relate to Ephesus and Constantinople, 
are in the very best style of art. 
(nu especial interest exists now regarding 
stitutions for deaf-mutes, and no better 
ox ample of these could be selected than that 

New York, lately presided over by Dr. 
Harvey L. Peet. An able illustrated arti- 

« describing this institution is contributed 

this number by Mary Barrett. 

OM. Spencer, United States Consul at 

“tributes an illustrated paper on 
‘ant Cemetery at Florence. He 
pays a graceful tribute to Mrs. Eliza- 
veth ing and Theodore Parker, who 
are ere, andof whose tombs beauti- 

6.) lusues. 19 ae given, 
\lr. R. IL. Stoddard narrates the remarka- 
history of Leonora Christina’s twenty 
sears’ imprisonment in the Blue Tower of 
ephagen. It isan account of the most 
hie events in the annals of the Dan- 
\ portrait is given of Leonora 
anda view of the tower in which 

l. 

1). Conway contributes some very 
of John Stuart 
portrait accompanies the article. 
dhott concludes his description 
ivich Islands, coming to the con- 
t the United States would gain 
their aequisition. Tis article, 
s protusely illustrated, treats exclu- 
f the agricultural resources of the 
id some very picturesque sketches 
character and habits of the natives. 
‘ Campbell contributes a brief sketch 
f two islands of the Hebrides—Colonsay 


ind Oronsay 


eminiscences 


ludg 

with some very interesting 
tious 

milio Castelar’s papers on 

sm in Europe are continued. 


” 


Republi- 
The “Old 
in this number are 
James Grant Wilson, 


nde: the title “ The Twelfth of August,” 
rani 


rs Recollections 


ery entertaining, 


ural ily describes some hunting scenes, 
in which he was a participant on the York- 
shire moors. Mr. Milburn, the ‘ Blind 
Preacher,” gives us the story of his expe- 

nees with oculists, devoting the greater 
part of his paper to tHe portraiture of Albrecht 
yon Graefe, of whom general readers in this 
country know little bevond the fact that he 
was the greatest oculist of the century. This 
article exhibits thise characteristic qualities 
of style by which Mr. Milburn has won his 
way to the hearts of so many readers and so 
many audiences, in this country and in Eng- 
land. Those who are interested in sports 
are well remembered by the Editor in this 
number. Besides Mr. Wilson’s hunting 
sketch there is a very comprehensive and 
entertaining review by Hamilton Bushby of 
the trotting-turf in this country. , 

Great as is the variety of miscellaneous 
alticles in this number, it is equally rich in 
stories. Charles Reade’s novel, ‘A Simple- 
ton,’’ approaches its conclusion, Rose Terry 
eontributes a thrilling love-story, called 
“Number Two.’’? Miss Constance F. Wool- 
2on gives an amusing sketch of a hunt for 
‘The Bones of Our Ancestors ;’’ anda very 
humorous story, **That Bull Pup,” is con- 
tributed by C. P. Cranch. 

The poetry of the number is unusually ex- 
cellent. First, and best of all, is ‘*The 
Night Song,’ by A. HI. Louis—as complete 
and perfect a poem as was ever penned. A 
very beautiful poem, ‘‘At an Old Grave,”’ is 
from the pen of Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
With many readers, ** Pulpit Flowers,”’ by 
William C. Richards, will prove the prime 
favorite; and many will hail with pleasure 
the reappearance in the pages of Harper of 
their old friend Richard Realf, who contrib- 
utes a sonnet entitled *‘ Patience.’’ Eliza- 
beth Akes Allen also contributes an exquis- 
ite poem entitled ** My Neighbor’s Garden;’’ 
aud there are some graceful verses by Carl 
Spencer, entitled ‘‘ Only a Singer.’ 

Dr. Samuel Osgood, in the Easy Chair, dis- 
cusses with grace and spirit some of the vital 
yuestions concerning the culture of our youug 
meu, and the coeducation of the sexes, and 
pays an appropriate tribute to the memory 
of our distinguished sculptor, Hiram Powers. 
The Scientific Record, besides numerous 
specific articles, gives a very valuable sum- 
mary Of scientific progress. The other edi- 
torial departments are well sustained, the 
racer especially showing an 


increased 
Vivacity, 


1th GALAAY ior September is quite a 
remarkable number, in view of its choice of 
subjects. The great questions of Marriage, 
Fating and Drinking, Dueling, Religion, and 
Language are all treated, and in astyle so 
clear and even that, varied as they are in 
their nature, we might almost think the same 
pen had written them all. 

Mr. Albert Rhodes, who seems to have 
identified himself with the Galazy as a writer 
of character sketches, comes before us this 
month in a new character, and discusses for 
first time an abstract question, ‘‘The Coming 
Marriage.’? He could not have chosen a 
happier theme. There is not, perhaps, in 
the whole range of magazine subjects one 
which would claim more universal attention ; 
tor marriage has a surpassing interest for 
every human being, from budding nine to 
hoary ninety. The writer considers his sub- 
ject in all its bearings as a promoter of virtue 
and social life and economy and health; he 
lances at the difficulties and dangers of the 
undertaking, the questions of wealth and 
‘reeding, and social equality, the marriage 
cetoms of different nations, and gives some 
statistics which we commend to all bachelors 
wud widowers. 

“Will the Coming American Eat and 
Drink?’ does not suggest that the future 
American will live like the chameleon, on 
air, but considers whether he will live as he 
cught, and round his lean and cadaverous 
lrame into becoming fullness by a proper 
diet. The question comes home to us all, 
lor every American feels at times painfully 
certain that he is not hollow, as Frenchmen 
ure said to be, but has an interior capable of 
rtrife and discord, a condition which could 
Lever exist where people make proper living 
4 partot their religion. It is only to be re- 
gtetted that the able writer did not reserve 
halfof bis subject and write another article 
“pou the question, ‘* Will the Coming Ameri- 
Can Drink 9’? 


“The Anti-Slavery Men of the South,”’ by 
the late FE. A. Pollard, the distinguished 
“vuthern journalist, goes to show the exis- 
euce of @ sentiment at the South which 
Northern abolitionists never recognized, but 


| 


| which, if properly fostered and 


might have led to a peaceful solution of the 
slavery question. 

Mrs. Feudge, who has written a great deal 
about India in the thagatibes of late, con- 
tributes a most interesting article upon Brab- 
minism, which she calls ‘The Mammoth 
Religion of the World.” 

“A Broken Lilly” is a love story, written 
with a good deal of feeling, evidently by a 








| woman; and ends tragically, in accordance 


with the latest fashion. 

“The Revolution in Berlin in 1848,” is 
written by the Hon. Theodore 8. Fay, the 
eminent author, and former Minister at the 
Court of Prussia, who was an eye-witness to 
the fearful scenes he sographically describes. 

“Symbolism and Language”’ will interest 
all thoughtful readers. 

Lady Blanche Murphy contributes a sketch 
of the Austrian Provinces. 

“Summer Days at Newport” is a highly- 
wrought love story. ‘‘ The Carlists” is a 
timely historical sketch, which will probably 
find more readers than any article in the 
number. ; 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne the gifted son of 
“the only American novelist,’’ presents a 
sketch of German university dueling, which 
he calls ‘‘A Feast of Blood!’’ an odd title to 
@ queer subject. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for September will be 
a strikingly attractive number. It will con- 
tain an unusually entertaining article on ‘‘En- 
glish Court Festivities,’ by a writer who had 
the entrée to the ‘diplomatic circle” and who 
has givin a graphic description not only of 
the levées and “‘drawing-rooms’”’ held by the 
Queen andthe Prince of Wales, with the 
ceremonials and etiquette at such receptions, 
but also of the royal palaces. A short article 
will be presented on ‘‘The Patrons of Hus- 
bandry,’’ whose numbers are growing with 
prodigious rapidity, exciting general interest 
and a desire for information as to the aims of 
the order, the constitution of the Grangers, 
etc. ‘“‘The New Hyperion’’ is continued 
with increasing interest, which is not a little 
enhanced by _ the characteristic illustrations 
of Gustave Dore. The number will contain 
the concluding paper on ‘‘Fruits and Flowers 
of the Tropics,” giving a striking and accurate 
description of the marvelous vegetation of 
Oriental countries: also a ‘‘Sketch of Eastern 
Travel,” treating of China, with illustrations 
ofthe chief points ofinterest. Under the title 
of ** A Lotos of the Nile’’ will appear a tragi- 
cal love-story by Christian Reid, the popular 
author of ‘‘Valerie Aylmer.’’ Mr. Black’s 
charming novel, ‘‘A Princess of Thule,’ 
which is being received with universal favor, 
grows more absorbing as it progresses. 
“Colorado and the South Park’’ will be dis- 
cussed in a timely and very agreeable travel- 
ing sketch by S. C. Clarke. Another part of 
Mrs. Hallowell’s pleasing novelette, ‘‘On the 
Church Steps,” which, by the way, is delight- 
ful summer reading, the scene being laid at 
Lenox, carries the reader further intoa most 
interesting story. 

“Our Home in the Tyrol,’? Miss Howitt’s 
graphic description of life and scenes in 
the picturesque region of the Tyrol, is eon- 
tinued, with illustrations, and ‘‘How they 
Keep a Hotel in Turkey,”’ by Edwin de Leon, 
gives avery entertaining picture of life and 
mauners in the great hotels in Constantinople 
and Cairo. 

Several short Poems and a budget of piquent 
‘*Gossip” will complete a really interesting 
and attractive number of this popular Mag- 
azine. Yearly subscription, $4.00. 


BaF The Atlantic Monthly for September, 
1873, contains a “‘Glimpse of Contemporary 
Art in Europe.’’—II.—W. J. Hoppin. ‘*Two 
Week’s Sport on the Coulonge River.’’— 
George W. Pierce. ‘‘Frost-work.’’—T. B. 
Aldrich. ‘*Honest John Vane.’’—III.—J. 
W. DeForest. ‘‘A Poem Served to Order.’’ 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. ‘* President Jef- 
ferson’s Chief Measures.’’—James Parton. 
“The Best.’’—Louisa Bushnell. ‘Gunnar: 
A Norse Romance.’’—II1.—Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen. ‘*‘ The Rhyme of Sir Christopher.’’ 
—H.W. Longfellow. ‘‘My Experience of 
Community Life.”’—Robert Dale Owen. “‘The 
Summer’s Journey of a Naturalist.’”’—I1I.— 
N.S. Shaler. ‘‘The Shore-house.’’—S. O. 
Jowett. Recent literature, art, and music. 
_ ——-° <> eo 


Our Fashionable People. 


OvR fashionable people whether a have 
1 


set up to be ‘‘nothing if not’’ fashionable, or 
bave been born into the position without par- 
ticular effort on their part, are really nothing 
except fashionable. Beyond that and their 
wealth they have no substance and standing. 
Mr. Schuyler Stuyvesant Van Rensselaer 
may be as great a swell as the Duke of Om- 
nium. He may have as preposessing a pres- 
ence, as nice a sense of the proprieties, may 
understand and practice all the minor arts of 
life as well. But the Duke is something be- 
sides a swell. He is a political power, a 
latent, perhaps, but always a potential and 
possible statesman. When the Duke omits 
a possitive opinion on a public question, he 
almost creates a politicalevent. Mr. Schuy- 
ler Stuyvesant Van Rensselaer’s opinion and 
vote are of about as much public consequence 
as those of his coachman. ‘‘Well, what of 
it?’’ the reader may ask. This much, at any 
rate: the country at large feels an interest 
in the one which it cannot feel in the other. 
The whole English nation has a share, so to 
speak, in the English Duke. The Knicker- 
bocker gentleman belongs only to his own 
set, which is rather his society than society in 
a gererally recognizedsense. But the reader 
may object again: This isa very narrow 
view to take of good society, which does not 
mean fashionable society, but the society of 
intelligent men, scholars, artists, professors, 
literary ladies, brains, ect. Just so; but 
either these people with brains are mixed in 
amongst the swells (as they are in most of 
our cities) and form a sub-section of them, or 
they are so broken up and stattered that 
they do not afford coherent society material. 
Their very amusements, too, are of a most 
unsocial sociability, and what a European 
would be apt tocall work. Hearing lectures, 
for instance, is not society, though it may be 
made an apology and substitute for it. Bar- 
ren as our fashionable set or sets may be of 
matter available for the novelist, he is 
still worse off if he turns to other sets and 
classes. Take the horsey element of society 
for instance; what a field it opens to the 
student of character! It has actually pro- 
duced not only a literature of its own, but 
an ancillary school of art. It has given us 
a Leach as well as aSoapy Sponge. Weare 
almost as horsey a people (after our fashion) 
asthe English, but what American writer 
ever put the trotting track into fiction or 
immortalized an owuer of “fast crabs.’’— 
** Nebula?’ in September Galary. 
eo --—- 

Bayi conversation, recently, according to 
the Jost correspondent, the Secretary of War 
was asked what disposition would be made of 
colored cadets who graduate from West Pomt, 
to which he replied that they would be as- 
signed to white companies. It was suggested 
that white soldiers would probably pot sub- 
mit to being commanded by colored officers, 
but the Secre ve assurance that they 
would be compelled to submit whether they 
wanted to or not, as there was no alternative 
for the Covenant or =~ oe 4 
assignment o oin — . 
existing law the Secretary of War is required 
ond companien, onlan Convequence colored 

companies, and as & 
men must be assigned to duty in white com- 





panies.— Commonwealth. 


COMMUNIGATION WS. « 
(Continued from firet page.) 
I keep as 4 relic of Virginia chivalry, a stone 


thrown ‘‘in play” from 

Viguiue Tract tie BES 
& conspicuous residence af Meathsville, the 
county seat. It grazed my gloved hand aud 
fell at my feet. 


Dr. Nash, the pioneer of the 


Republican 
tts oBiy, wudene eaadce tatic 


Legislature. On the eve of election, 
July 5th, he was assailed by a party in am- 
bush, and barely escaped with his life. He 
will carry to his grave the marks of violence 
from brickbats aimed to kill him. 

Gladly would we let these terrible memo- 
ries sleep, if the semi-barbarous civilization 
around us that could permit such deeds 
would allow. But when the venom of race 
hatred ean ‘be stimulated to such a pitch 
that the Richmond Whig gives warning in the 
event of Virginia falling “‘under the domin- 
ion of the mongrel party’ at the ceming 
election, ‘‘we shall have worse scenes than 
those lately witnessed in Louisiana, for’’ it 
adds, “the Virginia people, while not so 
mercurial and excitable as their Southern 
brethren, are more dangerous when roused,’ 
it is wisdom to remember ; and we call cn our 
friends North of the Potomac to watch our 
campaign struggle with earnest interest and 
sympathy. 

We are deeply anxious to secure the nomi- 
nation for Senator from this district of Dr. 
Nash, a true friend of the excellent State 
Constitution which he helped to frame as a 
raember of the Constitutional Convention. 
Such an opportunity to secure a faithful rep- 
resentative of all the great interests of eda- 
cation, just taxation, and rights of the poor 
laboring masses, especially of the colored 
people, will not come again for four years. It 
must not be lost, and wilt not be if the 
colored voters are alive to their welfare. 
The danger is, they will be cheated by selfish 
white men who only want their votes, and 
cunningly intrigue to get the office to advance 
their own ambitions. 

Ten days ago the corner-stone of a rebel 
monument was laid within a few paces of the 
spot where Loudon Jackson, the colored 
victim of the riot of ’69 was killed. 

The county elite, fond of styling itself in 
the Virginia phrase “the wealth, intelli- 
gence, and respectability’’—was all assem- 
bled and addressed by Col. Withers, the 
would-be-Governor. He exhorted them to 
hope their cause was not lost, but their brave 
and gallant struggle for freedom and country, 
so deserving a nation’s gratitude, would yet, 
in some form, succeed. He said, ‘‘ this may 
not be loyal talk—I don’t know as it is, and 
what is more, I don’t care!” This was 
greeted with enthusiastic clapping by the 
ladies, and applause by the men. 

No less uncompromising was Gen. Beale 
of Westmorelan county, who proudly as- 
serted that in Europe to-day it was more 
honor to be known asa Virginian than an 
American. 

Such sublime conceit would be simply ludi- 
crous, ifit was not part of a erushing enginery 
to trample on the rights of the poor, for by 
‘Virginian’? he meant only the disloyal white 
man, not the white or black Republican, 
under ban and doomed outcasts from respec- 
table society. 

Sneering at common schools and Yankee 
infidelity, he declared: ‘‘We fought for re- 
ligion, for the Bible, for our social and civil 
status.’’ No stranger to the history of ihe 
rebellion would ever dream that meant ‘‘for 
slavery,’’ the sum of all villiany. C.F. P. 


Letter from New York, 


To the Editova of the New National Bra and Citizen: 
ITHaca, August 9, 1873. 

Sirs: Acting upon the presumption that 
you would naturally desire an account of the 
Emancipation and Civil Rights Jubilee, held 
at this place on the 6th instant, I send you 
this imperfect sketch of the affair for your 
columns, supplemental to the very excellent 
report of Mr. Langston’s speech on the occa- 
sion, which appeared in the ERA AND CITI- 
ZEN Of the 7th inst. 

The day, as regards weather and the con- 

dition of the streets, was all that could have 
been desired by the most exacting taste, 
and could not have been better had it been 
gotten up expressly for the occasion by ‘‘ Old 
Probabilities” himself. At an early hour our 
streets began to be filled by well-dressed and 
orderly groups of colored citizens, among 
whom were to be seen the faces of many 
strangers from the surrounding counties who 
had arrived the evening before, The morning 
trains and boat, in addition to those who 
came by private conveyances, added greatly 
to the throng, and by noon nearly a thou- 
sand colored persons were within our corpor- 
ate limits, presenting a spectacle as pleasing 
as it was unusual; for the genteel and 
generally well-bred deportment of our people 
presented a strong and favorable contrast, 
when compared to assemblages heretofore 
held in our midst, composed of our lighter- 
tinted fellow citizens. 
Your veracious chronicler here, at the 
outset, feels constrained to award his meed 
of praise and thanks to the white citizens 
of Ithaca, irrespective of proclivities, who s0 
liberally contributed towards defraying the 
expenses of our demonstration, and gener- 
ously aided us in removing all obstacles 
which had a tendency to obstruct our way to 
success. We also wish to acknowledge the 
courtesy of our Board of Villiage Trustees— 
a Democratic body—who, contrary to the 
usual custom of the body, granted us the 
free use of the DeWitt Park in which to 
conduct our Jubilation. This action on the 
part of our municipal authorities—the votes 
of those Democratic members of the Legis- 
lature who voted for the Civil Rights bill, 
and the fair and impartial action of our hotel- 
keepers, are a strong contrast to the Liberal 
Republican members of the Legislature from 
Erie county who voted against the bill! 
These facts show that “‘ the world does move,”’ 
and indicate that ere long invidious dis- 
tinctions in the granting of civil and political 
rights-—distinetions based on color prejudice 
—will beeome extinct, and in coming 
generations will be the subject of speculative 
wonder and surprise. ‘ 

You will please, Messrs. Editors, excuse 
the lapsus of my pen, and I will return to 
my original subject—the Celebration. The 
procession formed at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
Plain street, under the direction of Mr. Wm. 
H. Allen, Chief Marshal, assisted by Mr. 
Hy. H. Coleman and others. The Forest City 
Brass band discoursed some excellent masic, 
and were followed by our citizen Veterans 
of the late war, about 40 in number, under 
the command of Captain F. K. S. Woods 
and Lieutenant James Jameson. Tte martial 
bearing of our colored vets. was especially 
noticeable. Mr. Charlies Smith, s man of 
herculean build, who, on account of his size, 





is called “Hill” Smith, gallently bore 3 
}magnificent American fiag in their ranks. 


The proud bearing of our black boys in blue 
while marching beneathf the fold of the star- 
ry banner under which they fought, and 
many of them died, was but the indication of 
a patriotic feeling natural to the occasion 
and tts. s. Next im order came 
the orator and reader, priest of the day, and 
chaplain, and they were followed by the! 
executive committec in carriages. Next 
came the Sabbath-school scholars of the 
Zion ahd Wesleyan churches. Thé children 
arrayed in spotless white ; one of their 
personated the Goddess of Liberty, 
holding in her hands the emblem of our 
country’s power and greatness. The child- 
ren were one of the prettiest features of the | 
ca with their bright happy fares, 
many @lored sashes, garlands of flowers, 
banners, and tiny flags; they presented an 
array of beauty and patriotism rarely 
equalled and never excelled in any inland 
town. A long Ine of decorated carriages 
containing both citizens and strangers made 
up one of the most imposing and beautiful 
processions ever seen upon our streets. 
The mottoes borne upon the banners were 
remarkable for their point and pertinence, 
and more especially cam this be said of the 
Veterans, whose banners bore the follow- 
ing inscriptions: ‘* We mourn our brothers 
dead upon the field of honor ;”’ ** Lincoln our 
emancipator, Grant our protector ;’’ ‘‘ Equal 
rights to all citizens is true Democracy ;” 
and scattered throughout other portions of 
the procession. were other banners upon 
which we noticed the following sentiments: 
“*One God, one people, one country!” ‘* The 
shackles are broken, the bondman is free ;’’ 
'** Where liberty dwells is my country ;’’ 
“Liberty the birthright of our children.” 
In a word, thé procession was a success. 
At the park the crowd was simply immense, 
and composed of all classes and all colors 
known to the human face divine. After 
music by the band, a fervent appeal to the 
Throne of Grace was offered by the Kev. J. 
D. Lacey, of Zion church. Mr. Wm. H. 
Lester followed by reading the Proclamation 
of Freedom, the Fifteenth Amendment, and 
the Civil Rights Bill of the State of New 
York. 

Your correspondent, who acted as presi- 
dent of the day, in a short speech, intro- 
duced the orator of the day—Mr. John M. 
Langston—whose very able speech you pub- 
lished in your last issue, which renders any 
resume on my part unnecessary. I will simply 
say, however, that his well-sounded periods 
and happy hits were vociferously applauded; 
the impression the orator created here is 
lasting, and is one of which he may well feel 
proud when he considers that this is a Uni- 
versity town, where our people have oppor- 
tunities of hearing the biggest of big guns! 
Our critics, who are in fact quite hyper- 
critical, were suited; and, should Mr. Lang- 
ston ever come to Ithaca again to speak, 
the capacity of our halls will be tried to their 
utmost ; for his scholastic attainments, genu- 
ine eloquence, and lawyer-like logic have 
placed him in the front rank of orators 
here; and we humbly suggest to lecture 
associations that they will find him a paying 
card for their lecture courses next winter. 

At the close of the oration, the procession 
was reformed and proceeded to the Ithaca 
hotel, where a bountiful feast had been pre- 
pared by Col. W. H. Welch & Son, which 
collection of good things was discussed by 
more critical guests than our urbane 
hosts had ever served before, for you know, 
Messrs. Editors, that we are, as a people, 
tolerably good judges of what constitutes 
good cheer; and let it suttice to say that the 
Jubilee Dinner recieved the unqualified 
approval of our bon vivants. After dinner 
driving was in order, and our avenues, Ithaca 
Falls, Lake View, the Gorge, and the Cor- 
nell University were each in turn visited by 
our guests, who fell rapturously in love with 
our beautiful valley and lake, and their 
picturesque surroundings of nature and art. 
Among our guests we had the pleasure to 
meet Mr. Charles Douglass of the Treasury 
Department, Mr. Will. Loguen of Syracuse, 
Mr. Samuel J. Hollensworth of Howard 
University, Mr. Enoch Spalding of Oswego, 
and Messrs. Clagett and Bland of Geneva, 
also many others of our progressive colored 
Americans. 

The festivities of the day closed with the 
Jubilee Promenade at Journal Hall, which 
was splendidly decorated with “flags and 
banners, and draped with red, white and 
blue buntings, festooned and falling in grace- 
ful curves from its lofty walls and ceiling. 
The music was ‘excellent, and about sixty 
couples gaily tripped in rythmic harmony 
with its pleasing strains. 

In conclusion allow me to add, that the 
entire affair, from its inception to its close, 
passed off in a manner that reflects the high- 
est honor on our village and race, and 
cannot but have a beneficial effect in correct- 
ing many existing errors of opinion regarding 
the character and capabilities of our race. 

I am yours, very truly, 

Geo. A. JOHNSON, 
ee cae 


Letters from Florida. 


Colered Doctors,Lawyers, aud School Teach- 
ers Wanted. 
GAINESVILLE, FLA., Aug. 12, 1873. 
To the Editors of the New National Bra and Citizen: 








Sirs: It is often asked here in this beau- 
tiful ‘land of flowers,’’ why it is that some 
of our young colored dogtors, lawyers, and 
teachers do not come to Florida’ This ques- 
tion has been put to me time and again, and 
I frankly confess that I am unable to answer 
it, and especially so, when I see such beau- 
tiful fields for success for such persons as are 
referred to above. In Alachua county alone 
five or six colored doctors would do well, 
and an equal number of teachers and law- 
yers. Cannot you induce some of them to 
come to Florida? School teachers are needed 
now all over the State. Our school terms 
are generally six months, and teachers are 
paid well and prompt. 

Send us a colored doctor and five teachers 
to Gainesville, Florida, and we will take care 
of them financially and socially. There are 
no ‘“‘carpet-baggers”’ here among the colored 
people, like in some other States. A colored 
person here is respected according to his 
worth to the community in which he lives. 

Any information respecting schools gener- 
ally through the State, can be obtained from 


instruction of the State, and to the counties, 
especially from Hon. J. RB, Scott, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Hon. W. G. Stewart, Tallahassee; 
Hon. J. T. Walls, Gainesville; Hon. H. 8. 
Harmon, Tempa; and Hon. F. Hill, Quincy. 
‘We want the educated youngcolored men and 
women of the North to come South and help 
en ee ee ee > 


Cepan Kevs, Fua., August 13, 1873. 
To the Editors of the Hew National Bra and (tisen 
GenwTLemen: There are in this, the Italy 


of America, many subjects about which I 


Hon. J.C, Gibbs, superintendent of public | for 


sutme that will interest them more than the 
advancement of the colored American in the 


and greater influence than their 
almost any other of the recou- 
structed States. This is best seen in the 
fact that they have, of their own race, one 
c a Legislature which is well 
united, a t in which there is one of 
whose “‘fleecy locks and black complexion " 
they are not ashamed. 

All over the State we have men who, but 
fifteen years ago, were little more than chat- 


of customs and postmasters. At times the 
Democratic press ridicules and endeavors to 
make light of their manner of dealing out 
the common law, but let me say here, and 
with no malice, as God knows, that the 
greatest ignoramus, the asinus asinorum, 
so far as justice is concerned, is not a negro, 
but a white man with flaxen hair, whose 
only point, whose sole object from his view 
of law, is his costs. Your correspondent 
happened in his office on a visit to the eaat- 
ern section of the State, and from such justice 
as was there meted out he will pray that 
the Lord will deliver him. 
There are in this State, as there are in 
other Southern States, politicians of many 
kinds and descriptions. Here we meet with 
the carper-bagger, the simon pure Democrat, 
and the Republican, Radical, to the core, 
to tell you that the colored American—the 
lately reconstructed—compose the rank and 
file, and In some cases the leaders of the 
last class, is but to tell you that which you 
must know ; this is true of the whole South. 
The simon pure Democrat, in most instances, 
is the old slave-holder; but let me inform 
you of a fact of which perhaps you are not 
aware, and that is (much to their credit) 
that they fight not so much the Republican 
party, not so much Grant’s administration, 
as the different rings in this State. Whata 
ring is, what contemptible things the men 
composing them are guilty of, your corre- 
spondent need not inform you. Alas! too 
familiar are you, citizens of Washington, 
with the dire consequences of a ring. A 
ring is but a ring; and its object, whether in 
Washington or elsewhere, is but the same. 
What promises! what toadyism! Why 
some of these very men when seeking office 
would make the negro believe he was a God 
were it possible. Yet in the face of all this, 
when they have reached the goal, they know 
hn not. But the question, and a plausible 
one too, might be asked, how do these men 
obtain suth positions, as have been referred 
to? Not by reason of favor or preference, 
but because those who are in power, who 
hold the highest position the State has in 
her gift, fear a fall. To them what a fall it 
would be; therefore, they look for support 
and for some one to sustain them when the 


mean) and where can they look for surer 
support, (if they but act in good faith,) such 
as they must have in such a storm as the one 
that is now brewing, than in the individual 
with the dark skin, whose skin, although 
they often forget this fact, is an evidence of 
steadfastness. . 

This State financially is not as bad off as 
some of her sister States, not because, how- 
ever, she has not had within her those who 
would plunder her treasury to enrich them- 
selves, who would put upon the market 
bogus railroad bonds, and would have done, 
and would yet do anything to fill their own 
exchequer, but because she had within her 
walls men who had the good old Common- 
wealth at heart, who had not only a carpet- 
bag attached to them but more. ~Your cor- 
respondent is not in the most progressive 
part of the State, yet he might from time to 
time write you brief letters, informing you of 
the condition of affairs in this State. He has 
heard with pleasure, that we have one among 
us who is doing quite well at Jacksonville, 
asalawyer. Let more come and attend to 
their business, and they must succeed. 
JUSTICE, 


—— 


Postmastership of Wilmington. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., July 24, 1873. 

At a large and enthusiastic meeting of the 
Republican citizens of Wilmington favorable 
to the appointment of George L. Mabson, 
Esq., to be postmaster of Wilmington, held 
in front of the City Hall, Wilmington, Thurs- 
day evening, July 24, 1873, on motion of 
Wo. McLaurin, Esq., J. P., the Hon. James 
Wilson took the chair, and the following 
officers were announced: Vice Presidents— 
Duke Davis, Jos. E. Sampson, Col. 8. H. 
Manning, Wm. H. Thurber, Henry Taylor, 
Wm. McLaurin, Esq., J. P., James Killardie, 
Alderman Henry Brewington, Wm. Phinny, 
Alderman Wm. H. Banks, Sol. W. Nasb. 
Secretaries—Wm. A. Green, Wm. H. Ger- 
kin, Julius Taaborg, Robert Sweat. 

Hon. James Wilson made some very ap- 


of the meeting. 
The meeting was addressed by Alderman 
Brewington and Wm. McLaurin, J. P. 

Resolutions No. 1 were introduced by 
Wm. McLaurin, Esq., and were unanimously 
adopted, as follows: 

Whereas the Republican party of the 
county of New Hanover is threatened with 
demoralization and disorganization through 
the affiliation with the Democrats of certain 
of those men who have been regarded hitherto 
as leading Republicans, and who are holding 


tration: 

Resolved, That this meeting now proceed 
to take full cognizance of is Lapensling dan- 
ger, and to point out the remedy for it. 

Resoleed, That the Republicans of North 
Carolina do not recognize any such element 
in their party creed as ‘‘ conservative repub- 
licanism,’’ that which denies to the colored 
man the right of suffrage and the right to 
hold office. 

Resolved, That we repudiate and disown 
any man who is fighting the Republican 
party inside of it. 

Resolved, That the political course of Ed- 
ward R. Brink (the postmaster of Wilming- 
ton) for the past fourteen months we declare 


affiliation with Democrats, as the record now 
given plainly exhibits: First, in the munici- 
pal election of 1872, Edward RK. Brink, an 
Alderman elected on the Republican ticket 
parse the mopebhens candidate 
by defeatin 

ama , that the said Ed- 

his term of 





might write, that would perbaps interest your 





readers ; the many lakes, the beantiful Orange 


State Florida. Politically they have more | he 


tels, and in some instances less than beasts, | 
who are sitting as judzes, acting as collectors | 


Valls begin to fall thick and fast, (ballots, we 


propriate remarks, setting forth the natare | 


lucrative offices under the present Adminis- | 


Te placed weapons to stab it,toits very 
a oii 





Resolutions No. 2 were offered by Wm. 
| A. Greea, apd were unauimously adopted, 
| as follows: 

Whereas a number of our colored fellow- 
citizens have been induced by misrepresen- 
tation and fraud on the part of persons hired | 
for the os of obtaining signatures tothe | 
petitions of Edward R. Brink, in ignorance 
of the claims of George L. Mabson, who is 
the unanimous choice of the entire native 





j we rejoice to say, is not the choice of the | 
Democratic a holders: be it, therefore, | 

esolved, t this meeting denounce all | 
such attempts as a fraud upon the citizens | 
whose names have been thus obtained aud | 
used; anda fraud upon the Postmaster 
General and the President. 

Resolved, That the executive committee be | 
instructed by this meeting to report to the | 
Postmaster General immediately. 

Resolved, Have or have not persons been 
employed by the present incumbent to 
collect tures to his petition, and how 

id persons have been paid per diem, 
and their names. 

Resolved, How many of these signatures 
have been obtained from colored persons who 
are really opposed to the appointment of Col. 
Brink, and who want their names taken off, 
and say that they signed it in igno-ance of 
the character of the paper, and the names of 
such persons. 

Resolved, How man Democrats have 
signed the petition of F. R. Brink, and what 
understanding, if any, exists between E. R. 
Brink and certain leading Democrats. 

Resolved, What is the ae of the 
colored voters represented by Mabson, and 
their unanimous choice to the white Republi- 
can voters of this city and county, and how 
many of the latter hold no office, and how 
many of the former enjoy no portion of the 
city, State, or Federal patronage atall; what 
is the amount of such patronage in dollars 
and cents, and how much ofit do the colored 
voters receive ? 

Resolved, Whether, ov the whole, the time 
has not arrived when in consequence of the 
numbers, intelligence and respectability of 
the colored population of this Congressional 
District and the importance of retaining their 
couperation in the coming elections next 
month and next year, the Tiseatlicen party 
had not better by its principles. and its ne- 
cessities show a greater liberality and equality 
in the distribution of its patronage. 

Resolved, That the executive committee in 
their letters to the Postmaster General care- 
fully avoid any expression of dissatisfaction ; 
we do not feel or use any threat, this meet- 
ing being resolved to the extent of their abil- 
ity to maintain the organization and nominees 
of the Republican party. 

After which the meeting was addressed 
by George L. Mabson, Duncan Holmes, 
Wm. H. Moore, and other gentlemen. 

The meeting was enthusiastic, and unan- 
imously endorsed George L. Mabson, [sq., 
for the appointment of postmaster of Wil- 
mington. 

This is to certify that this is a correct 
| minute of the meeting held in front of the 
City Hall, July 24, 1873. 

JAMES WILSON, Choirman, 

Wm. A. GREEN, Secretary. 

—-_ - 

Taxation of Church Property. 


[From the New York Independent. | 

We have taken occasion recently to refer 
to the amount of church property held by 
religious corporations in the city of Brooklyn, 
on which no taxes are levied for defraying 
the general expenses of the public. [Let us 
now enlarge the field of our vision, and see 
how the matter stands when we take into 
view the State and the Nation. 

First, as to State, we find in the census of 
1870 the following statistics as to churches 
in the State of New York: 
| Church organizations 
Church edifices ‘ 
| Church sittings.. 2,282,876 
Church property $65,073,755 


Add to this amount of church property the 
$1,500 exemption from taxes made in favor 
of ‘‘ministers of the Gospel and priests,’”’ and 
we have a gross sum of about $75,000,000 in 
the single State of New York, held by min- 
isters and churches, which yields no tax 
revenue to the State, county, city, or town. 
Here is a huge amount of privileged property 
that enjoys all the benefits of government, 
without paying a solitary penny for its sup- 
| port. Roads are built for its convenience ; 
courts of justice sit to assert and enforce its 
| rights; public improvements are made to its 
| advantage ; indeed, like all other property, 
it shares in all the protection, immunities 
and remedies afforded by law ; and yet con- 
tributes nothing toward the necessary ex- 
| penses thereof. Were it taxed, as in equity 

and justice it should be, the State tax for the 

current year, to say nothing about county, 
| municipal and other local taxes, would 
| amount to the round sum of over $700,000. 
| If local taxes were added, the amount would 
{not be much short, if any, of $2,000,000. 
| The loss of this sum for State and local pur- 
| poses has to be made up by increasing the 
| rate of taxation on all the property that pays 
‘taxes. And this is practically equivalent to 
| a direct gift of the same amount to churches 
{and ministers. The people would loudly 

protest if the Legislature were formally to 

pass a bill to this etfect ; they would denounce 

it as involving a union between church and 

State; yet there is really no difference be- 
| tween a direct donation of so much money 
| and an omission to collect it by exempting 
| the property from taxation. The result is 
‘the same in beth cases. That which the 
| people would sternly denounce in one form 
| they patiently bear when presented under 








| the thin disguise of an exemption. 

| Secondly, as to the Nation, the census 
| gives the following figures : 

| Church property. . vee e es $354,483,581 | 
| Church organizations 72,459 
| Church edifices....... 63,082 | 
| Church sittings... .. tive eres» 21,656,062 | 


| To what extent the laws of other States | 
in regard to tax exemption are similar to 
' those of New York we are not able to say; 
| yet, asa general fact, we believe that church 
property and ministers enjoy this peculiar 
privilege throughout the United States. For 
‘it the tax-paying property of the American 
| people has to pay annually several millions 
| of dollars in an increased rate of taxation. 
| This we hold to be equivalent to an indirect 
‘union between church and State. It can be 
| nothing else. 

We have no spleen against churches or 
| ministers; yet for the life of us we cannot 
| see why they should not bear their just and 
| equal proportion of tax burdens. This is) 
i the one great point we mean to press upon 

the attention of our readers, Why should 
| ministers Le exempted any more than doc- 
‘tors, lawyers, school-teachers, editors, or 
‘any other class of property-holders ? Mee | 
should this enormous amount of chure 
| property entirely escape all taxation? No | 














| 
; 


‘false in the fact it affirms or false in the | 
inference it seeks to draw. ; 
' == 

** Bedad,”’ said the Irishman, **ifa Yan- 
kee were cast away on a desert island, he’d 
begin selling maps to the inhabitants.’’ 

Brigham Young has another baby. He’s 
a fanny man; the older he grows more | 
young he gets. 

The Gaurisanker, of the Mimmalayarange, | 
the highest mountain in the world, is 28,000 | 
feet. 


- You'll norer find his equal,”’ tle i 
e Spriggine B widew. 
fear not ; I wy. 


“ Did abave before 7” said a gen- 
weal 2a com tater, Jt 


Republican element, white and colored, who, | & 


ee 


TWIckK. 
Warrres For rue covvoxweattn. 


“A heauty, gay 
And pare as apple- »looms, that show 
utside a blush anc! inside snow.”' 


With happy heart that sent 
The little flushes of its glad content 
Over the rounded cheek ; gay, flattering hands, 
Reaching out eagerly into the air 
To grasp more joy; feet poised as restlessly 
As hang the little sonal, in haste to try 
ne more new and strange; arch, rosy, 

ips. 

Strangely io contrnst with Madonna hair— 
I heard her langhing lightly in the hall. 
The little sunbeams crept along the floor, 
Trying to tempt the dainty feet to come 
to the air with them. A young girl made 
To thirst for happiness; sure to obtain 
All that she craved; because, so fair her face, 
Others would lay their own down at her feet. 
So clear the light within her shining eyes, 
I knew that she was innocent as gay; 
And that the swift bright flushes on her cheek 
Were but the signs of joyousness that knew 
No reason for concealment. Strangely fair! 
And yet I did not tremble for her sake, 
But, turning lightly, whispered to myself, 
“Outside a blush. but inside whitest snow!"’ 

Again 
I saw her, standing in the selfsame place, 
Leaning against a pillar: but so pa a 
And statue like in her serene repose, 
The little sunbeams knew it would be vain 
To tempt ber forth ; 80 lovingly they clung 
Around her dress, and clasped their slender 

bands 

In aureole above her golden hair. 
I could not read the secret of her eyes, 
Down dropped, and veiled by snowy-maidea 


ids; 

But from her deep serenity of mien, 

And restlessness that hovered in the air, 

Touching her with all graciousness, I knew 

That joy too sacred to announce itself 

By changing cheek, and happiness too sure 

To be self-conscious, and content too deep 

For longing, now had entered in her soul. 

| heard them Wonderingly around me gay 

She bad grown strangely still and pale of iate : 

And yet [ did not tremble for her sake, 

But turning lightly, whispered to myself, 

‘Outside is snow, but inside rosiest bloom ?’’ 

Auce M. Wetvixotoy 

_———-—9 Dp e————— 


Civil Rights Celebration at Gencva 


The Procession—The Speeches—The Fire 
Works-The Ball, Ktc. 


(Correspondence Rochester Democrat aad Chron- 
icle.j 


GENEVA, August 12.—To-day was held in 
this village the long-talked of and advertised 
civil rights celebration, aud despite the ad- 
verse weather of the afternoon the affair was 
in every particular a decided success. It 
would seem from the character of the cele- 
bration that it was a day when colored citi- 
zens were to rejoice ; but our streets wore a 
general holiday air, and a disposition to 
** celebrate’? was manifested by all classes of 
citizens, The steamboat and railroad trains 
brought numerous strangers, full as many 
whites as blacks, to our village, while the 
rural districts in this immediate vicinity weve 
out in force. During the fore part of the day 
the weather was all that could bave been 
desired, and the 

GRAND PROCESSION, 

which made its appearauce in Seneca street 
shortly after 11 o’clock a. m., proved a very 
attractive feature inthe programme. It con- 
sisted of the band, the base ball club, a car 
of young misses dressed in white, ornamented 
with flowers and sashes of gay colors, and 
numerous carriages containing the oflicers of 
the day, committees, speakers, &c. The 
official board favored the occasion with their 
presence, Occupying carriages in an appro- 
priate place in the line of the procession and 
sitting upon the stage during the exercises. 
And right here we may take occasion to say, 
lest we forget it, that in so doing they repre- 
sented the wishes of the refined taste and 
cultivated sentiment of this beautiful village 
over which they preside. 

The procession was nearly or quite a half 
mile in length, displaying many elegant turn- 
outs, both of home production and from 
neighboring villages ; was well arranged and 
perfectly orderly, retlecting credit upon Mar- 
shal Hardy and his assistants, 

EXERCISES AT THE PARK. 

The procession halted in front gf the stand 
which had been erected. After music, an 
appropriate prayer by Rev. W. W. Brush 
and the reading of the civil rights bill by B. 
F. Cleggett, H. W. Johnson, of Albany, 
proceeded to address the multitude. His 
speech was of a stirring character, taking 
strong ground in favor of the Republican 
party, detailing minutely its special acts, by 
which alone the black man had been raised 
to his present status of American citizenship, 
and speaking particularly of the history of 
the civil rights bills passed by our last Legis- 
lature. Mr. Johnson is not an orator, but 
rather a good talker; says many good things, 
and says them well. 

He was followed by Professor J. M. Lang- 
sten, of Iloward University, who was soou 
compelled to suspend on account of rain. 

At4 p.m. set ina steady rain storm, ac- 
companied by a stiff wind from the south 
and west, and more unpleasant weather 
from that time to this present writing it were 
difficult to imagine. To relieve as much as 
possible this unpleasant feature, the forty- 
ninth regiment” band of Auburn (which, by 
the way, is one of the best bands which have 
ever paraded our streets) discoursed a num- 
ber of fine selections from the balconies of 
both the Franklin and Mansion houses. 

A fair audience assembled in the evening 
at Linden hall to listen to the address of 
Professor Langston, which was wholly de- 
voted to the legal aspect, past and present, 
of our country, the changes in legal opinion 
within the past few years, paying high com- 
pliment to the five great lawyers in cabi- 
net of President Lincoln, and closing with 
an appeal for the passage of the supplemental 
civil rights bill of Mr. Sumner. Mr. L. isa 
clear, logical and very forcible speaker, 
evincing rare culture in the masterly con- 
struction of sentences and the distinction with 
which his every argument was advanced. 
We should be pleased to present his views, 
but a limited synopis would fail in its pur- 
pose. That he is an excellent lawyer, and 
fitted to the highest position he occupies as 
an educator in the land—professor of law in 
Howard University—all present must have 
been convinced. The exercises closed by 


| singing ‘*America,’’ the audicnce standing. 


FIRE-WORKS, 

At the conclusion of the exercises at tLe 
hall, a fine display of fire-works was made 
in Seneca street, a feature not set down in 
the bill, which, however, but few enjoyed, 
owing to the severe inclemency of the 
weather. In this so a ne of the day’s 
programme our colored citizens are under obil- 
gations to the village clerk, William H. Suy- 
dam, for the management of the display. 

THE GRAND BALL, 
which is at this moment in progress, closes 
the festivities of the day. 

THE COMMITTEE OF ARKANGEMENTS 
and the several other committees, and es- 
pecially the president of the day, George J. 
Biand, and other officers are entitled to great 
credit for the very successful manner im 
which all has been carried out, under very 
embarrassing circumstances. 

OUR CITIZENS 


to have been anti-Republican, and in close | reason can be given for it that is not either | generally, through whose muniticent liberale 


ity our colored friends have been enabled to 


carry out their programme, ere ebtitied to re- 


spectful mention. 

GOOD ORDEK, 
on the whole, prevailed throughout, though, 
as on all public testive occasions, there was 
some minor disturbance and a slight increa 
of business for our police justice. il. 

Lao. - 

A critic says of a famous singer, that ‘she 
sings a few airs, and puts on a great many."" 

“* Hurry, mamma,” said the little innocent 
with his cut finger; ‘“‘ burry, it’s leaking.”’ 

Faults show plainer on a good man, like 
spots on a white garment. 

The average depth of the ocean is about 
three miles. 


Good resolutions like fainting ladies, want 
carrying out. 
One swallow does not make a summer, bat 








too many swallows make a fall. 
Love makes obedience lighter than liberty, 
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OF ALL KIND, 
PROMTLY DONE | 


New National — 


‘BOOK AND JOB PRINTING | 


and Citizen, 


418 Eleventh Street. 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


The BOARDING DEPARTMENT of How- 
ard University will be reopened 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15h, 1873. 


to fifteen dollars | 


| 


Board from six dollars (#6 
($15) per month. in advance 
W sd from one du lar 
($3) per month, in advance 


HENRY THOMAS, 


f Boarding Department. 


+1) to three dollars 


In charge « 


aug 7 26tp 


PROSPECTUS. 


THE ATLANTA NEW BRA 


PUBLICATION DAY--THURSDAY OF 
EACH WEEK: 


Va or before September 1, 1573, will be issued 
“THE ATLANTA NEW ERA,” a large 
thirty two column weekly newspaper, published 
at the capital of Georgia, de voted to Politics, 
News, Literature, aud the best interests cf our 
whole country 

fo Politics the New Era will maintain the 
rinciples of the National Republican Party. 
t will rally around the banner of a restored 
Unien the intelligent masses of the American 
people, and battle mantully for the maintenance 
of the proper rights and privileges of all, at 
every hazard, without fear or favor. 

On the conservation of the true principles of 


Republicanism depends the welfare of the Amer: | 


ican people, and the perpetuation of national 
independence. To the attainment of this great 
end the New Fra will labor, relying for its sup 
port upon the honor, the intelligence, and 
patriotism of American freemen. 

The material, social, and intellectual inter- 
ests of Georgia and the South will receive its 
earnest and devoted attention, and nothing shall 
be omitted which can add to the interest and 
value of its publication, and entitle it to the 
rank of a first class newspaper. 

The New Fra will be the only Republican 


paper in Georgia, and will be the otticial organ | 


ot the Urited States Government 
national Republican party of the Union. 
circulation wil! be large, and its prominent posi 
tion will at once ecitisie it to the consideration 
of merchants and business men in all sections of 
our common country as one of the best advertis 
ing mediums in the South. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION; 


PE ON, GING FOR aoc ovnesbcccasscespvoncecs concer Oe 
Four copies, One vear, same post office......... 
Eight copies, one vear, sume post oftice...... 12 

One extra copy to getter up of each club of 
eight. 

Subscription price invariably cash in advance. 

Advertising rates liberal. 

Book and Job Printing executed neatly and 
promptly at moderate figures. 

Address all communications to 

Yours in the right, 
SAM. BARD, Editor. 
Atianta, Ga., July, 1873. 


and of the 


Note.--The Editor will make a thorough can- 


vass of the State at once to receive subscriptions | 


and establish local agencies. 

The publication ot the daily New Era will be 
commenced at the earliest day practicable. 

Friends of the enterprise wiil please enter 
names of subscribers on back of Prospectus, and 
return as above directed. with the cash. 

jy3l-tf 


CHARLES N. THOMAS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


460 Louisiana Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 
All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the United States army during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New Nationa 
Bra, will receive special attention. jan23tf 
‘ v ‘ , 1 
F. A. BOSWELL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
$3. E. corner of Four and-a-half street and Vir- 
ginia avenue S. W., Washington, D. C. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON 


DEPOSITS. 
Open from 9 A. M. to” P.M. marlé-tf 


A. L. BARBER. & CO. 
BUY AND SELL 


REAL ESTATE. 
611 Seventh street, 


Opposite the Post Oitce. 
mayi6-13t 


Excelsior 


SHEET-WAX 


FOR FLOWERS! 


Manufactured and sold by 


MADAME M. E. B. CARY, 


Teacher of Wax- Work in all its branches. 


A libera! discount made to teachers and the 
trade generally. [nstruction given in the art at 
the residence 0. MADAME CARY, #821 Four- 
teenth street northwest, between H and I streets. 

je 5-8m 


A. K. BROWNE, 
Attorney and Coeunsellor-at-Law, 
No. 330 Four-and a-Half Street. 
near City Hail, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

apl7-im 
OARDING HOUSE & RESTAURANT 
Just opened, a first clas 
the accommodation of the traveling public who 
are shut out from 1 ublic erite rlalutuent by hotel 
roprietors on account of color. The building 
as been thoroughly Pepotire Land refitte d, and 
will be a pleasant home tor those who may visit 
the capital of the State. ‘Te1ms reasonable. 
ALFRED ANDEKSON, Proprietor. 


wmB-4t 61 Warren st., 2d door below Trenton. 


wa. 50,000 Gentlemen and ladies 
(colored) to engage ina genteel business 


that will pay them one dollar ye. month the year 
round. Address Wo HL. CURD, 
jy 10 No. 2065 Third ave., Chicago, Ll. 


JUAN BOYLE. FRANK BARNUM 


JUAN BOYLE & CO., 
Real Estate and Note Brokers, 
No. 605 16th St. opposite U.S. Treasury, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
mayl6 6m 


—_—-—-- 


Ro SALE CHEA P 


Two new two-story houses, situated 
street, N. W., between 15th and 16th streets. 
six MS including Bath Room. Water and 
Gas throughout. 

Apply to 


oun OU 


J. N. DICKSON, 
1614 Madison street, 
between 16th and 17th streets. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, 
AGENTS WANTED EVEKYWHEKE., 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address : J. WORTH &CO,, 
m29-ly St. Louis, Mo. 


apr3-tf 


Ita | 


Boardiny House for | 


-FREEDMAN'’S: 
SAVINGS AND TRUST 


Com PAW YW. 


Chartered by Congress March 5, 1865. 


| Banking House 1507 Penn. avenue, 
| 


Opposite United States Treasury. 


FIVE CENTS, or larger amounts, received 
| on deposit. 
' ALL PROFITS peid to depositors as interest, 
not exceeding seven per cent. per annum. 


INTEREST on sams of one dollar and us- 
| wards, beginning first of each month ; 
| Ist Of January and Ist of July. 


Every account strictly confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, 
|D, C. BRANCHES in all cities and large 
| towns of the South and Southweet. “Open from 
9 a.m. to4p. m. each day, and on Mondays 
and Saturdays (for deposits only) from 6:30 to 8 
p. m. 

BaF Don't waste MONEY ; 


| 3aVE THE SMALL 
| SUMS. 


jy3-tf 


GILBERT HOUSE, 
| Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1873. 


The House is favorably known, and located 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 
minutes walk of all the principal Mineral 
| Springs, situated on Washington street, nearly 
| opposite the Baptist Church, one of the most 
| beautiful streets in Saratoga. 


| THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 


well ventilated, and neatly furnished; will be 
kept open during the season as a 


First Class Private Boarding House. 
The Table will be supplied with the best the 


' 

| warket affords. 

| Rererexces—Hon. Frederick Douglass, T. 
| J. Bowers, Philadelphia; Rev. N. Freeman, 
Brooklyn ; Peter F. Malticnese, Troy; William 
Rich, Troy; Adam Blake, Albany; Wm. H. 
Montague, Springfield, Mass.; Col. R. Harlan, 
| Cincinnati, Uhio; George F. T. Cook, D. C.; 
J. G. Green, Columbia, S. C.; W. F. Butler, 
| N. C.; John B. Bailey, Boston; J. W. Bowers, 
| Brooklyn, N. Y. 

0. C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 


| 


| may22-4m ; 
ATTENTION ? 
HQUALITY TO ALL. 
Cail at the 


TEMPLE OF FASHION 


For the cheapest and the latest styles of 


.| SILK, FELT, CASSIMERE, AND CLOTH 
HATS, 
Special attention called 
to our 
| $5 GENTS’ DRESS HAT, 
INCLUDING HAT BRUSH, 
And will be kept in order for six months without 
charge, 
A. DITTRICH, Hatter, 
| apri7-Imo 724 7th Street Northwest. 


S95 


| For men and boys. 


| JOHN HI. COOK, — 
Attorney at Law, 


PRACTICES BEFORE ALL THE DISTRICT 


COURTS AND THE DEPARTMENTS. 


Applications filed for refunding moneys paid, 
at direct tax sales, by purchasers since ousted by 
original owners; also, applications filed for 
restoring such tax lands now in possession of 
the Government to the original owners. 

Only one year allowed in which to file such 
claim. 

Special attention given these cases. 

Address care Freedman’s Bank. 


jel2-tf 
a > 
EK. J. KLOPFER, 
Notary Public and Justice of the Peace 
Office, 602 Louisiana Avenue, 
Between 6th and 7th streets Northwest. 
Residence 508 G st. Northwest. 


Deeds, Contracts, Leases, and other {egal 
Papers carefully prepared and acknowledged. 
Landlord and Tenant cases aSpecialty. Depo- 
sitions taken in or out of office. A prompt offi- 
cer always in attendance for the collection of 
accounts. may8-tf 


N. W. BURCHELL, 
1332 F street. 
Importer of and Agent for 
PEEK FREAN & CO.’S LONDON BISCUIT, 
LEWIS & CO.’S WORCESTERSHIRE 
PICKLES, YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Dealer in Fine Groceries, Foreign Table Lux- 
uries, &c. &c. &c. mayld-iy 





T. P. Gi YMES,,. 
Cor. of Thirteenth and G sircets, 
Keeps a first-class 
BOARDING AND LUNCH HOUSE, 


Furnishing regular day board, with meals to suit 
the convenience. The terms are reasonable and 
the place quiet. The proprietor pays special 
attention to the comfort of his guest. apr 17 


THE KEYSTONE HOUSE, 
NO. 106 K ST., 
Between 7th and 8th Streets North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


| Where will be found the best of Wines, Liquors, 

Cigars, and Oysters, and all the delica- 

cies of the season. 

| 

PERMANENT AND TABLE BOARDERS 

, FURNISHED ON REASONABLE TERMS. 

WILLIAM A. SHORTER, Proprietor. 
apri7-Imo 


J. P. SAMPSON, 
Attorney-at-Law, 
ALSO JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 


| a Ping 

j For the District of Colambia. 
| 

' 


Othce, No. 1009 Sixteenth street, N. W. 
jy 10-6w 








WM. L. BRAMHALL & CO., 


Fire and Life Insurance Agents and 
Brokers, 


729 Seventh street northwest. 
AGENTS FOR THE 
Niagara Fire Insurance Co., of New York, 
_ Cash Assets, $1,800,000. 
Republic Fire Insurance Co., of New York, 
Cash Assets, $665,500. 
Manhattan Fire Insurance Ov., of New York, 
: Cash Assets, K 
Arlington Fire wee te GA Dist. of Col. 


oe: Capital : 

New York Life @ Co., (Metual, 
_ Assets, over ,000. 

Aad we iosure with all the Brst-class Losarance 

Companies ia the United States, without addi- 

tional charge, and will see that the Pelicies are 
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WORMLE 
PECTORAL 


Joy to the World--“I Have Come to 





REWARD. 
rn 
SYRUP 


Cure and Not to Kill!” 





almost instantaneous relief from its use. 


Dr. Wormley’s Pectoral Syrup is a 
Bronchitis, Asthma, and all Lung 


It is a sure cure and saf edy, and be used by the . cases Wi 
injurious effects, as its cnepectett wants an purely caguuible. It has been used for several years in a large pacgeer tod tr 
the greatest success, and there are now numbers of persons in this city who can bear testimony to its efficacy, 


It has never failed, and the proprietor does not hesitate to offer a reward of twenty-five dollars to any one who will reas 
a case of cold or cough (unless caused by consumption) which this remedy, if fairly tried, will fail to cure. 


Sold Wh lesaic by 


Sold retail by all Druggists. 


Sure Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Bronchial Affections. 


most delicate invalid and the youngest infant without fear of _ 


and have derived 


New York Tribune. 


1873. 
———— 


Now, as heretofore, Tac Taisexe strives J 
be Grst of all and kag oor Aer per. | 
France a Republic—England and Germany | 
ually eated with Republican ideas— | 
in swaying in the nerveless of a ruler | 
too good for a King and too weak for he no 
lican, who is @ to govern the great island | 
that blocks the entrance to our Gulf of Mexico, 
and equally unable to give it up—the German: 
speaking peoples agitated by a new Protestant: | 
ism, separating from the See of Rome on the | 
dogma of Papal Infallibility and assuming to 
recognize the *‘Old Catholics’*--the whole Con- 
inent the intellectual ferment that | 


ti 
| comes of the conflict between old ideas, philo- 


ical, theological, material, and the advances 
of Physical Science—Raussia and Great Britain | 
ranning a race for the fina! gains that shall 
determine Asiatic supremacy—China seeming 
ready to abandon her advances and reclose her | 
half opened gates—Japan abolishing feudalism 
and inviting Western civilization to irradiate 
Western commerce to enrich her long-hidden 
empire—such are phases of the news from abroad | 
which the mails over all Continents and the 
wires under all Seas are daily bearing to us. 
With able and trusted Correspordants in the 
leading capitals, and wherever great changes are | 
in progress, Tue Triscxe aims, at whatever | 
cost, to lay before its readers the most prompt, | 
complete, and popalar presentment of these | 
diverse and conflicting movements—through all | 
of which, as it fondly trusts, the toiling masses | 
are everywhere struggling up toward larger re- | 
cognition and a brighter future. 

At home the struggle for Freedom seems over. | 





CHE AELES SKEOEE «& CO-, 
480 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, ac. 











AYER’S GATHARTICPILLS 


FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A 
FAMILY PHYSIC, 
CURING 


. semen, fanptien, 
yspepsia, Indigestion, 
meg Foul Somack 
Breath, Erysipelas, Head- 
ache, Piles, Rheumatism, 
Eruptions and Skin Dis- 
eases, Billiousness, Liver 
Complaint, Dropsy, Tetter, 
Tumors and Salt Rheom, 
Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, 
as a Dinner Pill, and Purifying the Blood, are 
the most congenial purgative yet effected. Their 
effects abundantly show how much they excel all 
other Pills. They are safe and pleasant to take, 
but powerful to cure. They purge out the foul 
humors of the blood; they stimulate the elug- 
gish or disordered organ into action ; and they 
impart health and tone to the whole being. 
They cure not only the everyday complaints of 
everybody, but formidable and dangerous dis- 
eases. Most skillful physicians, most eminent 
clergymen, and our beat citizens, send certificates 
of cures performed and of great benefits they 
have derived from these Pills. They are the 
safest and best physic for children, because mild 
as well as effectual. Being sugar coated, they 
are easy to take; and being purely vegetable, 
~*~ are entirely harmless. 
r 


epared by 
Br. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
pee Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in 


a a .._o 


NOTICE!!! 


DAVID FISHER, Jr., 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-BAND 


FURNITURE, 


ALSO 


UPHOLSTERER AND FURNITURE RE- 
PAIRER. 


Work Done at Store or House. 


keg” Orders promptly attended to. 
1116 F Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


Late of the firm of Fisuer & Sow. 
aprl7-lmo 


EVERYBODY'S FRIEND. 


MONEY ADVANCED 
ON COLLATERAL AT 


Two PER CBN. 
AT 


R. FULTON & C0.’S, 
314 NINTH STREET, 
Between the Avenue and D street. 
aprl7-imo 


906 STRASBURGER BROS. 906 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOT AND SHOE HOUSE, 


906 Seventh St. bet. I and K, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
aprl7-lmo 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained Work of the 
kind in the World. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 


There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no menthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to be without. Man 
magazines are accumulated. Harper’ s is edited. 
here is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confesseg]y, amore popular magazine in 
| the world.— New England Homestead. 
| A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequalled by any other 
American publication. * * * The volumes 
are as valuable asa mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every. 
where since the hour of its establishment. Liv- 
ingstoue and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent enedian of note have 
seen their most important discoveries reproda- 
ced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
| many of our older writers find here their litera- 
| ry biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
| of their genius and the most enduring imens 
vt a work in the Magazine.—N- r. Stand 
| ard. 

It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
| editorial management of Harper’s.—The Na 
| tion, New York. 


| SUBSCRIPTIONS. —1872. 








| WING & SON, 
| “THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


| 417 Broome Street, New York. 
| UNS 0 BASSE ED? 


First premiums wherever exhibited—Prices low for the quality—Large prices 
allowed for Second-hand Instruments in Exchange. ° 
From Mr. Edward Hoffman, the Celebrated Pianist : es 
“TI conscientiously believe that your Piano is, in every respect, a most magnificent 


Instrument.” 
From the *‘ Independent : 


“The American Piano has deservedly become a very popular Instrument.” 
sa Responsible Agents wanted for unoccupied territory. Send for circulars to 


___WING & SON, 423 Broome St., N_Y._ 


$500 Reward!'BRUNSWICK HOTEL. 
“RUNAWAY!” A First-Class House, 


|; NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 


jan23 6mo 














A RECORD OF 


Facts; Narrating the Hardships, | 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, and Death | 

Struggles of the Slaves in their 
Efforts for Freedom. 


BY WILLIAM STILL, } 
For may years connected with the Anti-Slavery | se man gp He S8oo san 


Office in Philadelphia, and Chairman of the Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 
Acting Vigilant Committee of the Philadelphia LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO 
Branch of the Underground Railroad. Illus- r ’ PIPES i ; 


VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 


q@ueupse M'se ble 
| IS ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 
THE MARKET AFFORDS. 


trated with 70 fine Engravisgs by Bensell, 
Schell, and others, and Portraits from Photo- ~ 
graphs from Life. 

rom @ great number cf cordial letters com- 
mending the Underground Railroad, the Author 
selects a few brief extracts only from eminent 
friends of Freedom who have examined the 
work. 

From Wm. Lloyd Garrison : | 
I have examined it with a deep and thrilling 
interest. It is a most important portion of An- 
ti-Slavery history. Its reliableness, moreover, 
cannot be called in question. It is a book for 

every household. 


Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 
{ field streets, Brunswick, Ga. 


WM. P. GOLDEN, 
Proprietor. 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 


Justice of the Peace, Notary 
Public, and 


Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 


Corner of Eighth and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


sae ALLL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
| PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE, 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. 

apl2-ly 


oct3l-ly 


From S. P. Chase, Chief Justice of U. S. Su- 
eme Court : 

vo one probably has had equal opportunities 
with yourself of listening to the narratives of 
fugitive slaves. Noone will repeat them more 
truthfully, and no stories can be more fraught 
with interest than theirs. 

From J. M. McKim: 

A book so unique in kind, so startling in in 
terest, and so trustworthy in its statements, 
cannot fail to command a large reading now, 
and in generations yet to come. 





eer HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MBALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. * 


From Hon. Henry Wilson, Vice President : | 

You have done a good work. This story of | 
the heroic conduct of fugitives of oppression, 
and of the devotion of their friends, will be | 
read with — interest, especially by the old | 
friends of the slave in the stern struggle through | 
which we have passed. I hope tno will | 
be rewarded by a grateful public. ! 


From Hon. Charles Sumner : | 
The Underground Railroad has performed its 
art, but it must always be remembered grate- | . E . 
ully, as one of the peculiar institutions of our | , Tables always supplied with the best in season 
country. I caunot A tone of it without a throb- | that the market affords. Parlors convenient 
bing heart. | and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 

ou do well to commemorste those associ- | Pure. The best House in this city for transient 
ated with it by service or by benefit—the sa- | or permanent boarders. (Give us a call, 
viours and the saved, | nov tf 


From Horace Greeley : | Long Looked For Come at Last! 


TIE B 
UNDERGROUND RATLADAD.. pests | 
ae i 
*|THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 


TO. | 


The last slave has long been a citizen; the last | 


‘ opposition to emancipation, enfranchisement. | 


; equal civil rights, has been formally abandoned. 
| No party, North or South, longer disputes the | 
result of the War for the Union; all deciare that 


== | these results must never be undone; and, with 


; a whole people thus united on the grand plat 
form of All Rights for All, whereto our bloody 
struggle, and the prolonged civil contests that , 
followed, have of geo the Republic closes the 
records of the bitter, hateful Past, and turns 
peacefally, hopefully, to the less alarming be- 
eause less vital problems of the Future. To | 
whatever may elucidate the general discussion 
or action on these, Tue Taisuye gives amplest 
space and most impartial record. Whatever 
parties may propose, whatever political leaders 
may say, whatever officers may do, is fairly set 
down in its columns, whether this news helps or 
hinders its own views. Its readers have the 
right to an honest statement of the facts : 
this they always get. 

But as to its own political principles, THe 
Trisuye is of course, hereafter as heretofore, 
| the champion of Egual Rights, irrespective of 
Race, Nativity, or Color. it stands irtlexibly 
by the Amendments for the permanent security 
of those Rights, which have been solemn!y in 
corporated by the People, in the Constitution of 
the United States. Independent of all! political 
parties, it endeavors to treat them al! with judi 
cial fairness. It labors to purify the adminis 
tration of Government, National, State, and 
Municipal, and whenever those in authority, 
whether in National, State, or Municipal! affairs, 
take the lepd in this work, it will therein give 
} them its cordial support. But it can never be 
| the servitor of any political party: nor will it 
| surrender or even waive its right to criticise and 
condemn what is wrong, and commend what is | 
| right in the action of any parties cr of any pub- | 


and 





| lic men. 

| Now, as always, Tuk Trisune labors with all | 
\its heart for the promotion of the great ma- 
| terial interests of the country. @ progress 
| of Invention and of Labor-Saving, the develop- 

| ment of our resources, the preservation of our 
| Land for the Landless and its rapid subjuga- 
' tion to human wants, the utilization of our vast 
underlying Ores, the extension of the facilities 
for bringing Producer and Consumer nearer to- 
gether—whatever tends to swell the ranka, in- 
crease the knowledge and better the condition | 
of those devoted to Productive Industry finds | 
mention and encouragement in ourcolumns, | 

Tae Weexcy Taisunt, now more than thirty | 
years old, has endeavored to keep up with the | 
progress of the age in improvement and in en- 
terprise. It devotes a large share ot its col- | 
umns to Agriculture as the most essential and 
general of human pursuits. It employs the 
ablest and most successful cultivators to set 
forth in brief, clear essays their practical views 
of the Farmer's work. It reports public dis 
cussions which elucidate that work; gathers 
from every source agricultural news, the re- | 
ports of the latest experiments, the stories of 
the latest successes and failures, and whatever 
may tend at once to better Agriculture, and to 
commend it as the first and most important of 
progressive Arts, based on natural science. 

Tue Weexcy Trisunk appeals also to Teach 
ers, Students, and persons of inquiring minds, 
by the character of its Literary contents, which 
include reviews of all the works proceeding 
from the master minds of the ord or New 
| World, with liberal extracts from those of 

especial interest. Imaginative Literature also 
| claims attention, but ina subordinate degree. 
‘‘-Home Interests’’ are discussed weekly by a 
lady specially qualified to instruct and interest | 
| her own sex, and the younger portion of the 
| other. No column is more eagerly sought or 

rused with ter advantage and profit than | 
| hers. The News of the Day, elucidated by 
{brief comments, is so condensed that no 
| reader can deem it diffuse, while given suf. | 
| ficiently in detail to satisfy the wants of the | 
average reader. Selections are regularly made | 
from the extensive Correspondents of Tue 
Daity Taisuse from every country, and its 
editorials of more permanent value are here 
reproduced. In short, Tue Weekty Tripexe 
commends itself to Millions by ministering to | 
their intellectual wants more fully than they 
are met by any other journal, while its regular 
reports of the Cattle, Country Produce, and 
| other Markets, will of themselves save the 
farmer who regularly notes them far more than | 
hia journal's price. 

For the family circle of the educated farmer 
or artisan, Tae Weexty Triacse has no su- | 
perior, asis proved by the hundreds of thou- | 
sands who, having read it from childhood, still | 
cherish and enjoy it in the prime and on the} 
down hill of life. We respectfully urge those | 
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F t of th ive @ | re 
‘or most of the years IT have lived, the escape HE UNIVERSAL MICROSCOPE. 


of fugitives from slavery, and their efforts to | : ; i 
baffle the human and other bloodhounds who | The best —— Microscope ever made. | 
rf u 


tracked them, formed the romance of American | weg L r examining Flowers, | 
History. That romance is now ended, and our , [nsects, and Minute Objects, Detecting Counter- | 
grandchildren will hardly believe its leading | feit Money and Disclosing the Wonders of the 
incidents except on irresistible testimony. || Microscopic World. It is adapted to the use of | 

rejoice that you are collecting and presenting | Physicians, Teachers, Students, and the Family 
that testimony, and heartjly wish you a great Circle. Requires no Focal Adjustment, and | 
gaccess. | can therefore be readily used by any person. ' 
Other Microscopes of no greater power cost | 
From Wm. H. Furness, D.D.: , $3 each and upwards, and are so difficult to un- | 
Having read this record of “Tue Uspea- | d¢rstaad that none but scientific men can use | 
GrouxD Faecal I can only say that it is a them. The Universal always — satisfaction. | 
work of extraordinary interest and of great value | O" single Microscope will be seat carefully | 
as an illustration of the terrible despotism, | Packed, by mail, on receipt of $1. 
which a little while ago reigned over us all, and | *@"ted everywhere. Address 
which is now (thank heaven!) ao more. D. L. STAPLES & co, | 
Allen, Michigan. | 


Agente | 


mariv-6mo0 
From John G. Whittier : bps aah <a as ie Es 

The book is more interesting than any romance. || The Best, £ heapest, and Most Successful 
It will be of permanent value to the historian of Family Paper in the Union. 
the country during the anti-slavery struggle. 


I cheerfully commend it to the public facor. | H A R PER'S WEEKLY 


From Gen. O. O. Howard : SPLENDIDLY [LLUSTRATED. 
You could not prepare a work that would af. | -_- 
Natices of the Prezs. 


~~ nor ge canta arg interest to me than a 
taile istory of the operations of the so The model newspa ¢ ' 
ptt : ” * per of ovr count Com- 
-— Underground Railroad.’’ Jam delighted siete in gil the departments of eg, SR 
ut th examination I have been permitted to | Family Paper, Harper's Weekly bas earned for | 
give the proof, and think thousands will rise up itself a right to iis title, ** A Jovanat.or Civitt- | 

zaTion.’’—New York Evening Post.’ } 


to call you bleased for your faithful record of our 
The best publication of its class in America, | 


‘legalized crime.’ { 
and so fara — of all otber weekly journals as 
n. not to permit of any comparison between it and 
a. oe — _— Poe dard eT any of their number. ite colemas contain the 
ccamanniies oe Ge the —_ poeta dg | finest collections of reading matter that are | 


| printed. * * Its illastrations are numer- 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. _ ous and beautiful, being farnished by the chief | 
Bound in Fide English Cloth, extra gilt...64 50 “"“Harver's Weekde in raveler. 

‘*  Paneled Style, full gilt - 5 00, Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
Do Sheep, Library Style 5 50! 


caning Mores pone per. Nor does ite | 

strations alone. Its | 
‘© Half Turkey Moroeco.............. 6 6D | ree dit ¢ nll yor) , bi aoa ' i 
naa Agents Wanted. Liberal Terms | = .—— or of lnevazy 


WiLkiA SKS; inh and Ra eee 
wi, Author ang Fu er. oIT f 
apr3-4t No. 264 S. 12th street, Phila. | SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
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From Hon. Hehry C. Carey : 


G. J. FERRISS. 


918 F street, Washington, D. C., 





SOLICITOR OF PATENTS AND GENERAL for 


AGENT FOR PENSION AND BOUNTY 
CLAIMS. Post office box 95. 





Colored soldiers, were, by the act of March 
$, 1878, placed op an equal footing with the 
white soldiers, and are now entitled to the $100 
Séditional bounty under the act of July 28, 1866, 








properly written. apr 17-Im 


which has been extended to January 80, 1874. 
may15-6mo 








| dollars. 


merit—varied, instractive, entertaining, and | and 


+| Tax Tapes ao for 1878 wi 
; about New Your's.” Price 2 ass heady 


Al 
lonmee”Wowet ‘Gane, pact” wast 
Lervza. 


who know ita worth to commend Tur Weexty | 
Trisune to their friends and neighbors, and we 
proffer it to clubs at prices which barely pay the | 
cost of paper and presswork. 
TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
TO MAIL SURSCRIBERS. 
One copy, one year—52 issues............ ....§2 00) 
Five copies, one year-—52 issues.......... 75 
TO OXK ADDRESS. 
All at one Post Office. 
10 copies 
20 copies 
FP ID ection dirscin seer egsesinnsieen nny 
And an extra to each Club. 
TO NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
All at one Post Office. 
ne dhe nae, SE ee ee 
PD isin se: 1086008 Srcee 
Ni aikanr de icccdra cdrecaieinv oven si 
And an extra to each Club. 
sae For Clobs of Fifty Tue Sewi-Weeccy | 
Trisvxe will be sent as an extra copy. 


1 10 cach. 
- 1 OO each. | 


$1 35 each. 
- 1 Weach. , 
1 10 each. | 


| eerrbe for a sear 


NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE | 
is published every Tcespay and Furpsy, and, | 
being printed twice a week, it contains nearly | 
all the important News, Correspondence, Pe. | 
views, and Editorials of Tue Datry. inclading | 
everything on the subject of Agriculture, and | 
much interesting and valuable matter, for which | 
there is not sufficient room in THe Wexx ty | 
Tarsose. Tae Seuir-Werxcy Triscxe also | 
gives, in the course of a year, ruxee ox rove | 


Best asp Larese Porcian Novzis. 

by living sathors. The cost of these alone, if| 
in book form, would be from six to eight | 

Ite price has been lately reduced, go | 
that Clubs cen now secure it at litle more than | 
the cost, to single subscribers, of Tus Weeezy. | 
Nowhere else can so much carrent intelli 
permanent li metter be had 


} OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 
Mail $10 0 year. 


; —_— 
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| mational ensign waves. 
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| District of Cotumbia 


— | Augusta, Ga 
cheap 8 rate as in the Seui-Weexiy Tavs. 
TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUWE, | 
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PROSPECTUS 


NEW NATIONAL ERA 


LEWIS H. DOUGLASS, 
RICHARD T. GREENER, § Forrors. 
JOHN H. COOK, { 


The New Natioxat Era will partake of a two 
fold nature—tbat of an Advocate and an Edy 
eator. Asan Advocate it will assert and mais 
tain every right pertaining to the American cit). 
zen, independent of race, color, or accident oj 
birth. It will demand the recognition of thess 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or ths 
As an Educator, a 
columns will be an especial medium for the 
effective diffusion of right principles and mach 
needed instruction, and for the inculcation o 
those habi's of industry, economy, and self ve 
liance which conduce to independent manhood, 


, and give vitality and energy tofree government. 
| insuring in return blessings to the governed 


While the editors of the New Nationa: Era 
are colored men, and the contributors wil! be 
mainly colored, yet thecolumns wil! be open for 
the discussion of all questions of vital impor: 
ance to the country by any of itscitizens. Com 
munications suitable for publication in these 


| columns, are solicited from our friends in aij 


arts of the country, especially in the Southern 
States. 
THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT 
Upon all questions involving the eapeciai ia 
terests of the culored American citizen, the 
simple rate of equal justice for all men will gov 
ern the policy of the New Nationat Era. It wil 


, demand the pe eer of no right for one 
I 


citizen which it will not freely accord to every 
other. It will oppose any attempt to confer 
privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
the hamb'est citizen in the land. It will demand 
orevery citizen equality before the law, and fuli 
protection of person and property in every State 
and Territory of the National Union. 

The New Natiovar Ena will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, ~~ ially among the newly-entranchised 
people of the reconstructed States. Remem 
bering the past history of the Republican party 
aud recognizing what it has done for the color 


people of the nation, the New Natioxan Epa 


will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
withthe assurance, that in the fature, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfastand inflexible 
support of those principles of justice and liberty 
which have now become a part of the organic law 
of the land. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Government, 
such a3 ours is intended to be, are better qual 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
to one another. The nation will ever find its 
surest safeguard in the intelligence of its veting 
masses, and the journal which would promote 
the highest good of government and people 
must leud its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion ot 
the people, colored and white, who, either ia 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in 
fluences, have been depriv ed of the opportun, 
ties enjoyed by their more favored brethren of 
the tree States. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. 


The New Natrionat. Era will be made a de 


i sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 


and we earnestly appeal to our friends every 
where to aid us by their subscriptions and their 
influence. 

The subscription price of the New Nattonat 
Ena will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Ja., 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 41, Washington, D. C.: 


= . Value 
For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch.$50 O@ 
For 30 subscribers 1 Silv. ( Am.) Watch...40 @@ 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss Lever Watch..30 @@ 
‘or 15 subscribers 1 set Silv. Tea Spoons. 10 @O 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble......... ¥ @@ 
ibers cash , ; . 258e 
LITTLEFIELD'S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 
OF 


PRESIDENT GRANT 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5,) we 


F yr 58 ibs r 


| will send two copies of the paper one year and 


om the person sending us the names with 
dttlefield’s poms Steel Engraving o1 Presi 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefull put up 
onaroller. This engraving costs three = Emel 


| dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 


lars each. 


Cash Premiums! 


For ten years subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $10; tor 100 yearly subscribers 
$50 


Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending $3 oue 
copy ot the New Nationar Era one year and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame 
rican Agriculturist for one year, published 
monthly, containing 44 large pages, adapted to 
the farm, garden, and household, the subscrip- 
tion price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters’ 
Musical Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.60; or the Gem of the West, @ monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar mage 
zines in the country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har 
pers New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazaar 
or Harper 3 Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.25. The subscription price of either of these 
journals alone is #4 per year. These papers 
need no new eiamendnane from us; their rep 
ulation is already established. 

We will send Lippincott's Magazine one year 
and the New Nationa! Ena one yearto any one 
sending us tive dollars 

Subscription Price of the .Yow 

-VWational Era 


PATARLE INVARIABLY IN ADVA NCE. 


€2 6u 
125 

66 

10 0@ 
5 5@ 


Do wot deiay subscribing If it ie not convenient te sub 
soud $1.25 fr ix monthe If it cost 
Uttle pers nai sacrifice the iavestment will 

To prevent lose send all mc uey ia Post 
givfered Letters, of Drafts 
Nt Pestmastere are ob! 


cps Ge year 
Copy ix months 
Capy three muuths 
C-pies Be jear 
Copiea Os mouth 
t Copies Ube vews 
10 Copies sia months 


Stes lee 

ged to register letters weomerer 

The fee for registering is BReen cents. 

Address FPRBDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Hook Bex 91, Washington, Dc 


Agents for the New National Era. 


EUNICE P. SHADD, Howard Uaiversi 
. Ho ty, W ’ 

ALEXANDER STEVENS 1519 L street Wash? 9 
Mre. AMANDA WALL, Bevouth otreet, near dary 
BDC GRIPPING, Kox 444, Obertin, Oblo ; 
Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Costar street, Nashville, Tennesses. 
KH. SINGLETON, Winchester, Tan 
FRamens a ee Nor be 4 Montgomery Co., Md 

J OHER. Xo ZPrat Mass. 
L. 8. McCABR in ‘ oF 


the Btate of Texas. 
WIN BRLCHER, Assessor CU. & Internal Revenss 


KICHAKD NELSON, Galveston, T 
J. Mi. TAYLOM Cusiom-theuce’ Richmeed Virginia. 
WM. J. HARDIN, Deo ver, Colorado. : 
20uN MN. CONNA, Hartford, Coneceigyt 

FV TURNER, Wetampka, Alntame Une ORs 

UREET Alabame. 
Preedman's Savings Bank, 
¥ J. BARRIER, Brock Gr 

MOLYMBAUX WeWentr hoe ‘ae 


rH NM, 203. Rassel atr 
i ot, 
watman of W, State of New York. 


Bod-p 
CaS. N. MUN 
Cate 


aur 


Mass 
Mewes 


N.Y. 
Liacolaton, North Carcliaa 
Precdman’s Savings Bask, Ralage 


BL ABOER. tT) an 423 . 
12 snd 823 Routh ot. PLuadelphte, Pe 


3 
2. SMITH oh sive st, New Bedford, Mas. 


ut > . 
abaua 2 Coatrevilie, Qocen Ann cousty, 
B. WALKER, General 
¥ oeay. Little a ——- eae 


pas » Memphis, Tennessee. 





